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Made  by  the  Maker*  of  Cannon  Towel*  and  Ho*iery 


Cannon  Mille,  Ine^  New  York  IS,  N,  Y- 


“Not  one  dull  moment  for  me — vour  Cannon 
Girl! 

“Yes,  sir,  this  last  year  I’ve  been  up  to  iny 
ears  in  the  war  effort! 

“Vt  hat  doinjr?  Oh,  \ou  remember  me  pieking 
apples . . .  helping  out  in  a  hospital . . ,  taking  care 
of  tsar  workers’  babies . . .  .\nd  giv  ing  the  ladies 
the  very  latest  tips  on  how  to  make  their  sheets 
last  longer! 

hv,  in  just  one  year  I’ve  made  76,789,1 12 
personal  appearances  in  magazines  women  read 


most  — Life,  Good  Housekeeping,  American 
Home,  and  Bride’s! 

“I'm  a  two-birds-with-one-stone  gal.  On  one 
hand,  I  tell  your  customers  just  how  thev  can 
make  their  sheets  last,  the  w  ay  L  ncle  Sam  w  ants. 
On  the  other—  1  tell  'em  if  they  must  have  sheets, 
they  really  ought  to  see  what  dream -sheets 
Cannon  Percales  are,  and  that  thev'll  find  a 
wonderful  value  in  Cannon’s  economy  Muslin 
Sheets. 

“Do  thev  react?  You  should  know!” 


. . .  the  greatest  retail  linage 
in  newspapers  all  over  the 
country!  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  store  promotions! 


...  a  bigger  unit  of  sale  be¬ 
cause  of  the  better  price!  A 
bigger  profit  because  of  the 
larger  margin ! 


.  .  .  every  pattern,  every 
period  for  every  room!  All 
shades,  all  tones  for  all  color 
schemes ! 


^5  0^ 


li 


. . .  this  714  row  axminister  ^  (5.# 


that  was  a  consistent  sales 
leader  before  the  war  . . . 


iip 


Prodactton  for  War.  Bigelow  looms  and  equipment  were 
promptly  converted  to  the  war  effort.  Today  85%  of  Bigelow  machines 
are  turning  out  blankets,  duck,  ordnance  and  other  war  materials. 

itr  BUY  WAR  BONUS  ★ 

BIGELOW-SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  iNC. 

140  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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Vi  e  have  »-«>ine  far  this  year  alonv  the 
roail  of  battle.  \\  e  know  that  the  end  is 
not  vet,  that  higher  liills  nnist  still  he 
stormed,  that  the  price  of  saerifice  must 
still  he  paid. 

But  yye  have  come  iipuanl  into  the 
lieht.  Our  fighting  men  are  driving  hack 
the  enemy.  Our  ships  and  planes  ha\e 
seotched  the  menai-e  of  the  suhmarine. 
Onr  <'ities  are  unseared. 

\nd  this  country  of  <»urs  has  grown  in 
|M>wer  and  resources,  until  it  has  become 
the  greatest  living  force  for  giMal  in  the 
world. 

\<»w,  as  we  turn  our  faces  toward  the 
future,  we  can  see  the  day  of  \  ietory 
dawning  somewhere  there.  he\ond  the 
liorizon. 

e  can  go  forw  arc!  confident  in  the 


knowle«lge  of  our  strength,  the  strength 
of  millions  of  young  men  in  arms,  of 
mighty  armadas  of  the  air  and  the  sea. 
of  millions  of  workers  ]inMlueing  nnceas- 
inglv  the  machines  and  munitions  that 
make  onr  \  ietory  sure. 

^e  can  go  forward  knowing  that  no 
nation  has  ever  possessed  so  rich  an  en¬ 
dow  iiient  of  materials,  of  skill  and  equip¬ 
ment;  no  nation  has  ever  ow  ned  so  great 
a  reser\oir  of  wealth,  or  so  vast  a  {Hxd  of 
war-deferred  demands  for  all  the  prml- 
iicts  that  make  up  the  American  way 
of  life. 

As  we  turn  our  faces  towanl  a  new 
vear  ...  as  we  go  on  here  at  Kelvinator 
ereating  more  and  more  wea|Mins  for 
Victory  ...  as  all  of  us  at  home  carry  on 
our  |H(rtion  of  the  fight  .  .  . 

Let  us  resolve  t«j  give,  to  the  utmost 


of  our  |M>wer  and  means,  to  the  men  whi> 
fight  for  us  across  the  seas. 

Let  us  resolve  to  plan,  now,  to  use 
wisely  all  the  resources  that  this  nation 
holds,  to  build  enduringly  the  better  life 
that  is  to  come  .  .  . 

'Pile  life  of  a  nation  founded  u|>on  tlie 
<iignity  and  honor  of  the  individual, 
u|M>n  his  right  to  a  free  and  full  op|ior- 
tiinity  to  grow  and  to  he  useful  to  his 
fellow  men  .  .  . 

This  is  the  life  for  whi«-h  our  men  have 
fought  and  hied  .  .  . 

'Phis  is  the  life  they  must  find  when 
they  come  hack  with  peace — the  peace 
that  lies  there,  ahead.  l»eyond  the  horizon. 


V 


Th0  men  and  women  cf  the  Propafler 
Di¥iuon  of  Nash-Kehinator  Corporation 
‘have  been  awarded,  and  proudly  fiy  and 
wear,  the  famous  Army-Navy  “f**  for 
High  Achievement  in  War  Production, 


rneamehm  «  e  toplfto  -  tmmeAmm 


Bepil  the  Horiztn . . .  Peace 


men 


Heaven 


Yorker  ana 

technicians, 


'  «  .eleP>.o-  s«Uch^ 

They  beH"'“  ”8'“  “i 

,ching  b«a<h «  day  ani 

,  alWag.  •"'“’“S’, 
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SECRET  WEAPON 
AGAINST  THE  ^th  COLUMN 


^-oct  store  accidents  are  caused  by  falls. 

Most  falls  are  caused  by  carelessness  .  .  .  careless¬ 
ness  about  obstacles  on  the  floor  .  .  .  about  cleaning  up 
spilled  merchandise,  puddles  from  draining  umbrellas 
and  tracked-in  rain  or  snow.  Many  falls  could  be 
prevented  by  diligent  use  of  the  lowly  mop. 

Carelessness  is  the  cause  of  nearly  all  the  accidents 
which  kill  Americans  by  the  hundreds,  cripple  them 
by  the  thousands,  injure  them  by  the  millions.  Care¬ 
lessness  is  America’s  7th  Column. 

The  7th  Column  is  a  malignant  home  front  enemy 
with  a  stab-in-the-back  technique.  It  —  adds  to  the 
critical  manpower  shortage  —  in  your  own  business 
and  throughout  the  nation!  It  injures  your  customers 
and  burdens  you  with  lost  goodwill  at  a  time  when 
it’s  hard  enough  to  run  a  business  with  today’s 
shortages. 

The  7th  Column  must  be  smashed,  for  your 
country’s  sake  and  for  the  good  of  your  own  business. 


To  help  you  smash  the  7th  Column,  a  Liberty 
Mutual  represervtative  will  be  glad  to  show  you  a 
special  loss-prevention  program  designed  for  store 
owners.  It  is  based  on  wide  experience  in  reducing 
store  hazards.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can  join 
many  of  America’s  leading  merchants  to  prevent 
accidents  and  earn  lower  insurance  costs.  Just  phone 
or  write  to  Liberty  Mutual,  175  Berkeley  Street, 
Boston  17,  Mass. 


LIBERTY  m  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

BOSTON 

A  friend  to  store  management 


Drceiiiber,  1943 
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I/'  A  D  n  E  V  CUSTOMER 
IV  #%  K.  V  E  yv  HISTORY  RECORDS 

with  CYCLE  BILLING 


saves  Time  and  Personnel  for 
YOUNKER  BROS 


Are  war-time  conditions  threatening  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  operations  in  your  Credit,  Accounts 
Receivable  and  Collection  departments? 

Kardex  Customer  History  Records  with  cycle 
billing  can  keep  these  departments  operating 
smoothly  with  reduced  “girl-power”! 

That’s  how  Younker  Bros,  of  Des  Moines  have 
met  the  situation.  Shown  here  is  part  of  their 
wood  Kardex  Customer  History  Record  re¬ 
cently  installed  —  specially  designed  for  opera¬ 
tion  with  a  cycle  billing  plan  of  posting  cus¬ 
tomers’  accounts. 

Every  active  account  has  its  own  individual 
pocket  and  in  this  is  stored  all  posting  media 


for  the  current  billing  period.  The  visible  margin 
for  each  pocket  shows  identifying  information, 
and  Remington  Rand  exc/us/Ve  Graph- A-Matic 
signals  indicate  at  all  times  the  age  of  the  old¬ 
est  balance. 

This  record  is  used  for  authorizing  and  collec¬ 
tion  analyzing.  Because  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  pocket  itself,  there  is  no  need  for 
reference  to  other  records.  With  this  Kardex 
system  for  cycle  billin/i,  few  if  any  other  rec¬ 
ords  are  needed  at  all  for  these  functions. 

Our  Management  Controller  622  presents  this 
system  in  its  entirety  and  is  available  from  our 
nearest  branch. 


The  entire  system  will  be  demonstrated  in  our  exhibit  at  the 
NRDGA  Convention  in  January,  1944. 


RETAIL  STORES  DEPARTMENT 

REMINGTON  RAND  INC. 

BUFFALOS,  NEW  YORK 
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Jim  is  a  Marine 


This  is  Gladys  Transou  Pardue. 

She  stitches  bindings  on  Chatham 
Blankets  that  go  to  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines. 

This  blanket  might  get  to  her  husband, 
Jim,  who  also  worked  for  Chatham 
before  he  became  a  Marine. 

Gladys  says  she  stitches  every  blanket 
as  though  Jim  were  going  to  get  it. 
And  many  more  women  working  in 
factories  feel  as  Gladys  does. 


That  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
things  for  winning  the  war  are  made 
so  fast  and  so  well — the  spirit  of 
American  women. 

Chatham  is  grateful  for  Mrs.  Pardue’s 
i,*pirit.  Grateful,  too,  to  the  26  other 
Pardues  who  are  also  helping  to  make 
Chatham  Blankets. 

Family  spirit  helps  to  make  a  very 
good  blanket. 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.. Elkin,  n.c. 
57  Worth  Street,  New  York,  n.  y. 
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When  Congress  Amends  the  Price  Control  Act 


THK  Kinergciuv  Price  C'.ontrol  Act  ol 
1941,  tvliich  was  extciuletl  by  (Con¬ 
gressional  resolution  last  spring,  will 
expire  in  June,  1941. 

I’nless  (Congress  Inrther  exteiuls  its  lile, 
the  Price  (Control  Act  will  be  among  the 
things  which  were  and  whatever  protection 
against  itillation  it  has  proven  itsell  to  be 
will  be  gone. 

It  is,  ol  course,  inconceivable  that  (Congress 
will  allow  this  to  happen.  Retailers  know, 
pel  haps  more  realistically  than  any  other 
American  group,  how  intKh  ati  elfective  sys¬ 
tem  ol  ptite  control  is  needed. 

At  j)resent  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
in  addtessing  itsell  to  this  problem  the  (Con¬ 
gress  will  not  be  (tmtent  with  merely  adopt¬ 
ing  a  resolution  to  extend  the  lile  ol  the 
piesent  Act  lor  another  year. 

]Ve  anticil)(ite  Congress  ivill  enact  a  new 
{nice  control  laiv. 

In  a  recent  issue  ol  oiir  .Special  linlletin 
we  retiewed  brietly  lor  yon  the  second  in 
termediate  report  ol  the  Smith  (Committee 
ol  the  I  louse  ol  Representatives  which  was 
devoted  to  an  exceptionally  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  ol  the  operations  ol  the  Oflice  ol 
Price  Administration.  This  report  went  ba(  k 
to  the  verv  genesis  ol  the  .\ct  and  dwelt  upon 
the  way  in  which  OPA  had  interpreted  and 
atlministered  the  authority  which  (Congtess 
delegated  to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  among  other 
things  that  the  Price  Control  Act  was  dralted 
by  Leon  Henderson  and  David  (iinsberg, 
who,  as  sooti  as  the  new  law  became  elfective, 
were  appointed  to  be  the  Administrator  and 
Chiel  Counsel  of  the  new  division.  To  judge 
from  the  Committee’s  report,  while  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  debated  the  bill  extens¬ 
ively,  the  legislative  body  finally  rubber- 


stamped  the  legislation  atul  gave  Hendersoti 
atul  (iinsbeig  just  about  what  they  demanded. 

This  led  the  .Smith  (Committee  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  while  theie  was  good  reason  lor 
(’.(Htgress  to  (<msidt  administrative  agencies 
((•ncerning  proposed  legislation  which  they 
later  might  be  retpiired  to  administer,  the 
practite  of  allowitig  such  agencies  to  draft 
bills  sboidd  be  discontinued.  'The  re|)ort 
remarked  that  the  (Committee  \\\u\s—"tliat 
ii'here  legislation  is  drafted  hy  officials  to 
inifdeinetit  their  own  authority  the  resulting 
legislation  is  almost  invariably  broader  than 
necessary  to  effect  its  declared  fnttfntse  and 
object.” 

In  the  (ase  of  the  Prire  (Control  Act.  the 
(Committee  reports  “that  one  ol  the  purposes 
ol  the  legislation  width  they  dralted  was  to 
place,  so  far  as  possible,  linal  and  non-review- 
able  powet  and  authority  in  the  hands  ol  the 
Administiator  to  be  treated  by  the  pmposetl 
legislatitm.”  Lhis  cf)ntentit)n,  the  rept)rt  says, 
has  been  prtnetl  to  have  been  “a  paramt>nnt 
j)inpt)se’’  by  tlocuments  lt)iintl  in  the  hies  ol 
the  lirst  (ieneral  (Ct)nnsel,  David  (iinsberg. 

riie  (Ct)mniittee’s  rect)mmentlation  is  that 
“the  practice  of  passitig  legislatitm  nt)t  origin¬ 
ally  Ibrmtilated  in  (Ct)ngress  be  termitiatetl.” 
The  tpiestitm  at  t)nce  arises  whether— if  (Con¬ 
gress  sht)iiltl  adopt  the  reconimentlatit)n — 
anything  much  wt)ultl  be  apprt)vetl.  Dt)ubt- 
less  an  t)iricial  ctndd  draft  a  bill  anti  get  stmie 
frientlly  legislator  to  intrt)tltice  it  as  his  own. 
Perhaps,  however,  a  bill  sneaketl  intt)  (Ct)n- 
gress  without  open  rect)gnitit)ti  that  it  was 
ati  administration  measure  would  nt)t  be 
steam-rollered  through  the  chambers  as  has 
been  the  case  in  recent  years  with  the  “must” 
legislatit)!!  spt)nsored  by  gt)vernnient  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  .Snnth  Committee  has  made  a  number 
of  important  propt)sals  for  changes  in  the 
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Price  Control  Act.  Some  ol  these  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  passed  over  lightly.  There  seems  to  he 
a  spreading  recognition  in  Congress  of  some 
of  the  unfortunate  conditions  which  have 
been  created  in  the  civilian  economy  by  its 
own  supine  attitude  in  allowing  Henderson 
and  Ginsberg  to  have  exactly  the  legislation 
which  they  wanted  and  then  to  construe  it 
without  hindrance.  This  condition,  cotipled 
with  the  complaints  and  suggestions  which 
are  arising  from  everv  branch  of  business, 
from  the  farmers  and  stock  raisers,  from  com¬ 
mercial  fishermen,  as  well  as  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  will,  we  think,  cause  the  majority 
of  the  lawmakers  to  examine  critically  any 
act  or  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  present  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  criticism  of  Congress,  the  legislation 
or  of  those  who  administered  the  law,  but 
rather  to  stiggest  that  if  our  hunch  is  correct 
and  Congress  is  going  to  rewrite  the  law 
then  retailers  slioidd  make  sure  thev  have 
a  hand  in  pointing  out  to  the  lawmakers 
what  a  price  control  act  should  be  and— 
perhaps  more  importantly — what  it  should 
not  be. 

.\s  to  what  Price  Control  should  be,  we 
feel  confident  every  retailer  who  has  en- 
deaxored  to  comply  with  the  price  regula¬ 
tions  will  at  once  agree  that  first  among  any 
suggestions  on  the  stibject  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  xvoitld  be  the  completely  sin¬ 
cere  statement: 

1—  Retailers— while  believing  that  the  best 
regulatovv  force  in  normal  times  is  Com¬ 
petition— nevertheless  are  convinced  that 
a  properly  administered  and  effective 
system  of  Governmental  Price  Control 
in  these  abnormal  xvar  times  is  a  vital 
necessity. 

With  that  as  a  starting  point  there  should 
be  no  important  basic  differences  between 
Congress  and  the  retailers.  What  then  are 
the  other  important  considerations  which  re¬ 
tailers  should  recommend  and  insist  upon? 
Suppose  you  consider  these: 

2—  The  system  must  be  simple  enough  to 
be  readily  understood  and  the  regula¬ 
tions  must  be  based  upon  experience  so 
they  do  not  require  far-reaching  changes 
in  established  business  practices.  This 
is  no  time  to  revolutionize  business  pro- 
cedtire. 

3—  There  must  be  no  loopholes  which  permit 
economic  theorists  to  impose  such  things 
on  business  as  grade  labeling,  standard¬ 


ization  of  products,  or  other  controversial 
reforms  at  a  time  when  manpower  and 
material  shortages  {ilace  upon  business  as 
a  lirst  obligation  the  task  ol  providing  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  commodities 
which  civilians  need. 

4—  The  |X)wer  of  the  federal  government 
must  not  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
favor  one  tvpe  of  business  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  others.  Such  schemes  as 
the  “classilication  of  purchasers  and  .sell¬ 
ers”  which  place  the  .smaller  retailers  in 
an  impo.ssible  position  must  be  prohib¬ 
ited. 

5—  The  Price  Gontrol  act  must  prohibit  the 
administrative  agency  from  issuing  regu¬ 
lations  forbidding  one  retailer  to  sell 
what  competing  concerns  are  free  to 
sell.  There  must  be  no  possible  means 
of  establishing  a  regulation  xvhich  will 
restrict  the  price  lines  which  retailers 
may  .sell. 

6—  The  .\ct  must  re(|uire  the  administrative 
agency  to  recognize  that  varying  types  of 
retail  stores  incur  varying  percentages 
of  cost  in  serving  their  own  classes  of 
consumers  and  therefore  Hat  prices  on 
the  same  commodity  for  all  stores  must 
prove  to  be  unnecessarily  high  for  some 
retailers  and  disastrctusly  loxv  for  others. 
The  only  workable  and  fair  plan  is  to 
allow  each  retailer  to  follow  his  custom¬ 
ary  percentage  mark-up  procedtire. 

7—  Profit  control  must  not  be  substituted 
for  price  control. 

8—  .\11  regulations,  interpretations  and  other 
actions  of  the  .Administrator  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  must  be  made  reviewable  bv  the 
established  courts  of  the  nation. 

H— Otiick  relief  must  be  made  mandatory 
in  hardship  cases. 

10— Congress  should  make  it  crystal  clear 
that  representation  for  business  in  all 
matters  touching  price  regulation  must 
be  realistic.  It  should  not  be  possible  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  law 
that  price  control  shall  be  a  matter  of 
government  and  business  acting  together 
in  a  mutually  respecting  partnership. 

.As  we  sense  the  situation,  these  points 
named  above  are  the  ones  which  appear  to 
retailers  as  most  important.  None  of  these 
is  intended  by  retailers  to  render  price  con¬ 
trol  ineffective.  On  the  contrary,  with  a 
reasonable  and  understanding  system  of  con¬ 
trol  the  effort  to  prevent  price  inflation  can 
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Something  to  paste  in  your  hat! 

If  You  Are  Planning  A  Trip  to  New  York 
City,  here  are  three  suggestions  which  may  save 
you  (and  your  fellow  travelers'!  needless  incon¬ 
venience  and  discomfort: 


■, _ 


\ 

^  \  \ 
\  \ ' 


W  rite  or  wire  for  room  reservations  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  you  can. 
(As  you  know,  Manhattan  is  crowded  .  .  . 
it  will  help  a  great  deal  if  you  give  us  the 
hour  of  arrival,  and  day  of  departure.) 

Cancel  unwanted  reservations  promptly. 
(You’ll  be  doing  another  traveler  a  great 
lavcr,  because  then  he’ll  be  able  to  get  the 
room  you  no  longer  want.) 

If  at  all  possible,  please  try  to  check  out  as 
early  in  the  day  as  you  can.  (By  doing  so, 
you  help  us  accominodate  another  guest  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  waste  precious  time.) 


\  \  \ 

^  ^  \ 

'  ^  \ 

'  '  \ 

^  \  ' 
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Hotel  Pennsyluania 

JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  /l^  PENNSYLVANIA  STATION 


During  Your  Stay  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
you’ll  find  that  while  certain  inconveniences 
are  unavoidable  in  wartime,  the  really  im¬ 
portant  services  will  be  maintained:  com¬ 
fortable  rooms,  delicious  meals,  and  restful 
relaxation. 
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be  made  more  purposciul  and  sntccssiul  tlian 
ever  it  has  been.  VVMien  a  system  becomes  one 
wiiich  retailers  can  easily  understand  and 
which  lan  be  rej^arded  as  a  democratic  effort 
to  serve  the  common  good,  volimtarv  coopera¬ 
tion  will  at  once  grow  to  astounding  pro- 
[witions. 

Alongside  ol  these  suggestions  irom  re¬ 
tailers  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Smith  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  follow: 

The  Smith  Committre  Recommt'nds 

1—  The  “nnanthoi  ized  and  illegal  judicial 
system”  developed  Ty  OPA  “must  be 
changed  and  changed  immediately”. 

2—  The  practice  of  passing  legislation  not 
originally  formulated  in  Congress  be 
terminated. 

5—  “That  a  citizen  may  be  indicted,  tried,  and 
convicted  for  violation  of  an  illegal  regti- 
lation  or  order  made  by  an  executive 
agency,  without  having  the  right  to  plead 
such  invalidity  in  the  court  where  he  is 
indicted  and  tried  is,  indeed,  a  novelty 
in  our  jurisprudence,  and  if  sustained  bv 
the  courts  it  should  be  immediatelv  cf)r- 
rected  by  amending  the  act.” 

1— Se«  tion  2  (a)  of  the  act  authorizes  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  establish  such  maximum 
prices  “as  in  his  jttdgment  will  be  gen- 
erally  fair  and  etjuitable”  etc.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  finds  that  many  of  the  abuses  in 
the  administration  of  the  act  “are  directlv 
traceable  to  the  cause  of  the  statute  pro¬ 
viding  that  maximum  prices  shall  be 
‘geiiernlly’  fair  and  etpiitable.”  .  .  .  “Your 
Committee  therefore  strongly  recommends 
that  the  Kmergency  Price  Control  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  make  it  mandattn  v  upon 
the  Administrator  to  adjust  promptlv  all 
hardship  cases  so  that  the  fixing  of  prices 
will  be  fair  and  etpiitable  to  all  or  else 
that  the  word  ‘generally’  be  deleted  from 
the  act.” 

Section  2  (a)  of  the  act  provides  that  the 
Administrator,  before  setting  maximum 
prices,  should  consult  such  industries  as 
are  affected  so  far  as  he  deems  “practic¬ 
able.”  “Your  committee  further  recom¬ 
mends  that  in  this  respect  the  word  ‘prac¬ 
ticable’  be  also  deleted.” 

6—  The  committee  “subscribes  to  and  recom¬ 
mends  the  view  that  the  tax  laws  regularly 
devised  and  enacted  by  Congress  are  the 
only  proper  means  by  which  profits  should 
be  controlled.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 


ministration  has  no  legal  right  or  authority 
to  formulate  such  a  plan  or  attempt  to  put 
such  a  plan  into  effect,” 

7— .After  setting  forth  abuses  which  it  has 
found  of  the  power  of  OPA  to  suspend 
retail  licenses,  the  report  says:— “To  com¬ 
bat  and  checkmate  such  dangerous  trends 
your  committee  strongly  urges  upon  the 
('.ongress  that  it  specifically  prohibit  the 
continuation  of  such  assumption  of  power 
as  herein  set  forth.” 

H— The  committee  finds  that  OP.V  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  regulations  “has  in  effect 
set  up  a  surprisingly  complete  criminal 
code”  which  “goes  far  beyond  the  author¬ 
ity  granted  to  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  fix  rules  and  regulations 
reasonablv  nece.ssary  to  effecttiate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act.” 

0  — In  conclusion  the  committee  recommends 
“that  the  laws  governing  the  Office  of 
Price  Oontrol  be  amended  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  retain  and  strengthen  inflation 
control  and  at  the  .same  time  eliminate 
the  abuses  and  injustices  now  apparent.” 

It  is  not  too  early  for  retailers  who  are 
interested  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
legislation  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Price 
(’ontrol  .Act,  or  to  amend  it  will  be  before 
Congress.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  how  the  .Act  should  be  amended 
and  to  make  your  ideas  known  to  the  men 
who  represent  you  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  In  your  contacts  with  tlvese  law¬ 
makers  do  not  feel  it  is  sufficient  to-  voice 
general  complaints.  Re  specific,  riiese  men 
understand  the  dangers  which  face  the  na¬ 
tion  and  are  eager  to  protect  the  country 
from  a  serious  inflation.  They  want  also  to 
jirotect  von  by  all  prcjper  means  in  every 
jrroper  right  which  is  yours.  They  must  know 
also  that  to  American  business  men,  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  bureaucratic 
controls,  any  sort  of  restriction  is  likely  to 
be  obnoxious.  Nevertheless  in  these  times 
we  must  cheerftilly  accept  all  necessary  and 
proper  regulations.  Make  the  legislators 
understand  that  these  are  your  convictions 
and  that  whatever  suggestions  you  make  have 
behind  them  much  more  than  merely  a  sel¬ 
fish  desire  to  be  allowed  to  escape  part  of 
the  inevitable  burden  of  this  war.  Your 
representatives  do  not  know  your  business 
and  its  problems.  Try  to  show  them  that  a 
proper  and  fair  system  of  price  control  is 
needed  by  retailers  and  that  you  are  eager  to 
help  make  such  a  system  work. 
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Millions  saw  the  Duke  “give  out” 


r  22,000,000  readers  every  week-and 
l^jots  of  them  are  y^r  customers! 


This  photo  shows  the  one-and-only  Duke 
Ellington  sparking  an  all  night  jam  ses¬ 
sion  in  New  York.  Millions  of  pt'ople 
from  coast  to  coast  saw  it — because  it 
ran  in  LIFE,  the  magazine  with  more 
than  (J'J.OOO.OOO  readers  every  week. 

What  do  22,000,000  readers 
mean  in  terms  of  your  depart¬ 
ment  store  customers?  Well, 
here’s  what  S.  E.  Obermeyer, 


President  of  the  Kaufman  Store, 
Richmond,  Va.,  says  about  LIFE: 
’’I’d  say  50%  of  the  people  in 
Richmond  read  LIFE.  In  popu¬ 
larity  inmy  opinion,  LIFEistops.” 

You’ll  6nd  what  Mr.  01)ermeyer  says 
of  his  customers  is  largely  true  of  your 
customers,  too.  For  in  cities  and  towns 
all  over  the  I’.S.,  nuire  iKHiple  read  LIFE 
every  week  timn  any  other  magazine! 
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POST-WAR 


AND 

N TERENCE 


Wri'H  a  conviction  that  victory  on  all 
Ironts  is  not  only  now  a  certainty  but 
moving  nearer  anti  nearer  with  the 
passing  weeks,  retailers  are  more  anti  more 
giving  thought  to  the  problems  of  post-war 
plans  for  effective  after-the-war  store  opera- 
ion. 

It  is  with  this  situation  in  mincl  that  the 
entire  program  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(ioods  .Association's  coming  "Victory  and 
Postwar  Conference”  is  being  worked  out— 
as  the  theme  itself  obviously  implies.  The 
Conference  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  New  York,  during  the  week  of 
January  lOth  to  14th,  with  the  annual  Re¬ 
tailers’  Dinner  scheduled  for  riuirsday,  Jan¬ 
uary  13th. 

Civilian  Requirements 

-As  a  curtain-raiser,  a  special  Monday  after¬ 
noon  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  “Merchandise  Shortages”— store  representa- 
tites  lK“ing  asked  to  bring  their  own  actual 
experiences  on  this  issue,  to  the  Conference. 
The  purpose  is  thus  to  crystallize  the  present 
and  developing  stock  situation  for  a  down-to- 
earth  session  Wednesday  morning  on  “Civil¬ 
ian  Retpiirements.” 

■At  this  later  session  a  high  official  of  WPB’s 
Office  of  Civilian  Requirements  will  speak 
on  the  “Status  of  the  Civilian  Economy— 
Present  and  Future”,  and  this  will  l)e  followed 
by  a  talk  on  “Distribution  Problems  Related 
to  Inventorv  Control.” 

I'he  Conference  will  formally  open,  how¬ 
ever,  on  Monday  night,  when  existing  and 
potential  government  controls  will  be  the 
subject  for  discussion.  Edward  N.  Allen, 
president  of  N.R.D.G..A.,  and  of  Sage-Alien 
&  Co.,  of  Hartford,  will  make  the  opening 
address.  Lew  Hahn,  general  manager,  will 
speak  on  “Prices  and  Pricing”.  A  prominent 
official  of  OP.A  is  slated  to  talk  on  “Making 


Regulation  Click”,  and  a  well-known  member 
of  Cemgress  will  speak  on  “The  Need  of 
Insuring  a  Free  Economy.” 

Manpower,  Wages,  Salaries 

The  Fuesday  morning  (January  11th) 
session  will  be  on  .Manpower  and  Store  Em¬ 
ployment,  highlighted  by  the  fact  that  the 
Fruman  Committee  has  lieen  investigating 
the  whole  manpower  situation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  arbitrary  classifications  of  cer¬ 
tain  critical  areas.  In  the  discussion  that  will 
follow  the  main  address,  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  various  stores  in  critical  areas,  to 
maintain  adequate  operating  staffs,  will  l)e 
made  known. 

The  subject  matter  for  all  eight  sessions 
has  iK'en  determined,  but  the  list  of  promin¬ 
ent  speakers  slated  to  talk  had  not  Ijeen 
completed  when  this  issue  of  Thk  BtiLLKTiN 
went  to  press. 

.At  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session  the  Wage 
and  Salary  Stabilization  issue  will  l)e  the 
dominant  theme,  and  the  difficulty  of  holding 
store  personnel  under  regulations  covering 
this  section  of  the  economy,  will  l>e  explained. 

“Retailing’s  Job  in  ’44” 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  Conference 
will  occur  on  Tuesday  night  when  a  Panel 
Discussion,  conducted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Controllers’  .Association,  will  handle  the  in¬ 
terest-provoking  subject  of  “Retailing’s  Job 
in  1944”— or  “Building  a  Solid  Foundation  in 
1944  for  the  Postwar  Job.”  Besides  promin¬ 
ent  controllers,  members  of  the  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  a  store  merchandise  manager,  a  store 
manager  and  a  sales  promotion  or  publicity 
director. 

■As  already  indicated,  the  Wetlnesday  morn¬ 
ing  session  will  focus  on  “Citilian  Require¬ 
ments.”  In  the  afternoon  the  issue  will  l>e 
“Taxation— The  Consumer,  The  Government, 
The  Retailer.”  One  address  at  this  gathering 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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PiMM  Acc«pt  Warlirm  Packa(ln| 
Don't  Atk  for  Unnecntary  Wrappinfl 


HAT  COMES  nRSJf 


Hy  Gkorgk  Plan  I 

Manager,  Store  Management  Dhision 


nient  ot  sliipincnt  ot  ^oocls  into 
ilif  stores  Iroiu  sendors. 

C^onsidcred  Iroin  this  angle,  we 
Itelieve  that  most  members,  ior 
their  own  best  interests,  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  situation  and  will  nn- 
hestitatingly  cooperate  to  the 
utmost  in  conser\ing  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  own  wrapping  supplies 
to  relieve  the  critical  over-all 
shortage. 

rite  War  Picul  net  ion  Hoard  em- 
phasizes  the  need  lor  immediate 
action  to  conserve  supplies.  We 
have  recently  c()0{)eratecl  with 
representatives  ol  W'PH  in  dralt- 


THE  shortage  of  jiaper  and 
paperboard  is  reaching  more 
serious  and  critical  propor¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  relief  in  sight. 

■Shortages  are  particnlarh  acute 
in  kraft  wrapjiing  materials  made 
from  \irgin  jinlp.  Even  i hough 


★  AX  IMPORTAXr  element  in  the  Ijafjer  eonserxtntioti  l)ro- 
grain  is  customer  understanding  and  coofteration.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  here  are  suggestions  from  the  llV/r  Adx’ertising  Coufuil 
for  store  posters.  Stores  are  urged  also  to  use  fiexespaper  ad¬ 
vertising  that  xeill  explain  in  detail  the  need  for  conserxmtion 
and  press  the  campaign  for  sahagitig  xvaste  paper  in  the  home. 


PLEASE  dm 
ASK  TO  HAVE 
IT  WRAPPED! 
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Conservation  of  the  Store’s  Paper  Supplies 


’’  I  'HE  Store  Management  Division  lias  emphasized  the 
!  seriousness  ot  the  wrapping  supplies  situation  for  some¬ 

time  past,  in  bulletins  calling  attention  to  government  orders 
which  curtail  the  types  of  supplies  available  to  stores.  These 
orders,  briefly,  are  as  follows: 

Folding  and  Sel-Ujj  Boxes.  WPB  Order  L-239  curtails 
manulatturing  production  to  ()a%  of  the  1941  base  jieritKi. 

'  riie  limitation  control  here  is  on  the  manufacturer  and 
not  on  the  retailer.  The  retailer’s  ability  to  purchase  or  the 
(quantities  he  may  use  of  these  supjilies  is  controlled  only  by 
■  the  general  inventory  limitations  aqiplying  to  all  business. 

Pnjjer  Bags.  Order  L-261  curtails  the  production  of  lx)th  ; 
grocery  and  variety  bags  to  70%  of  past  production,  with  the  | 
base  period  set  at  October  1941  to  March  1942.  The  special  1 
inventory  control  regulations  of  this  order  are  applied  only  | 
j  to  stock  bags  and  not  to  the  specialty  bags  used  by  stores.  ! 

Corrugated  Boxes,  Rolls,  Etc.  Order  1.-.417  restricts  the  | 
usage  by  stores  of  all  types  of  new  corrugated  tartons  and  I 
corrugated  wrapjjing  supplies  to  65%  of  1942  usage  on  truck 
deliveries,  and  to  M0%  of  1942  usage  as  applied  to  deliveries  | 
by  mail,  exqiress,  and  common  carrier.  Inventories  are 
specifically  restricted. 

Wrapping  Paper.  No  Government  order  has  yet  been  j 
issued  restricting  store  usage  of  wrapping  paper,  but  a  re-  j 
striction  of  production  has  been  under  consideration  for  ; 
I  some  time.  However,  the  present  shortage  of  wraqiping  paper 
j  is  so  critical  that  retailers  in  many  communities  have  found 
I  it  impossible  to  obtain  any.  | 


1.  No  Unnecessary  VVraj>ping 

To  llie  exiciu  piaclicaljlc— in 
view  ot  the  urgency  of  tlu*  situa¬ 
tion— stores  should  avoid  wrap|)ing 
small  lake-with  purchases.  C.on- 
sider  the  possibility  and  advisabili¬ 
ty  of  adopting  any  or  all  i>l  the 
following  j)rcKednres: 

Ask  customers  to  put  small  pur¬ 
chases  in  their  handbags  un¬ 
wrapped. 

Where  |K)ssible,  put  additional 
purchases,  with  receipts,  in  a  store 
bag  already  furnished  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  with  a  previous  purchase. 

I*nt  unwrapped  merchandise  in 
shopping  bags  provided  either  by 
the  customer  or  by  the  store. 

Hand  out  merchandise  alrc'ady 
l)oxed  by  the  manufacturer  with¬ 
out  further  wrapping. 

(The  risk  of  increased  shop¬ 
lifting  is  recognized  but  store  in- 
gentiity  can  help  to  minimize  stich 
losses.  Possibly  the  salescheck  or 
cash-register  letipt  can  be  pasted, 
glued,  or  taped  on  a  (onspictiotis 
part  ot  the  unwrapped  package, 
or  a  sticker  can  be  used,  or  a 
bright  crayon  marking,  to  indicate 
that  actual  ptirchase  has  been 
made.) 

Elitninate  wrapping  on  truck 
deliveries  where  acldecf  protection 
is  tinnecessary. 

Eliminate  inner  wrapping  not 
necessary  for  protection,  such  as 
tissue,  stutters,  bag-within-a-bag,  or 
other  (fotible  containers. 

II.  Use  Supplies  Economically 

.\\oid  using  a  bag  or  wrapping 
paper  when  the  merchandise  is  in 
a  box,  whether  stock  l)ox,  salvaged 
Ijox,  or  the  store’s  owti  folding 

l)OX. 

.\void  wrapping  on  articles 
which  have  been  (orrngated  and 
taped  for  a  pinch-pack  or  plat¬ 
form  wrajj. 

Tag  out  merchandise  without 
wrapping  t(*  the  fullest  extent 
possible. 

Don’t  over-tape  or  over-seal 
packages. 

Don’t  use  heavier  materials,  or 
materials  of  higher  quality  than 


essential  for  safe  delivery. 

Use  bags  rather  than  Ijoxes  or 
wrapping  paper  wherever  jtossible 
for  greatest  conservation. 

Use  a  minimum  amount  of  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  or  the  smallest  size 
itag  available,  when  a  package 
must  l)e  wrapped. 

If  cut  sizes  of  wrapping  paper 
are  used,  see  that  the  proper  sizes 
are  provided  at  each  desk  or  other 
wrapping  centei . 

If  roll  paper  is  used,  see  that 
wrappers  and  clerks  are  using  it 
efficiently  and  economically. 

CJheck  on  the  supplies  provided 
for  each  department  and  wrapping 
desk  to  l)e  sure  that  the  proper 
sizes  are  Iteing  allotted  for  the 


uses  to  which  they  will  be  put. 

See  that  supplies  available  in 
departments  and  wrapping  desks 
are  properly  stored  and  taken  care 
of,  so  that  improper  storage  or 
careless  handling  is  not  creating 
waste  and  damage. 

Minimize  or  simplify  standard 
and  holiday  gift  wrapping. 

See  that  chijtlxjard  stuffers  are 
not  Iteiiig  used  unnecessarily  and 
thereby  increasing  the  size  of  bag 
recjtiired. 

Review  your  folding  procedure 
on  soft  merchandise  to  be  sure 
it  is  designed  to  jxrniit  the  use 
of  the  smallest  |K)ssible  size  of 
bag  or  lx)x  consistent  with  the  good 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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^^How  the  Army  Takes  Care 


★  AFTER  MOX'FHS  of  f>r(’f)oration ,  this  exhibit,  jjre- 
fjarecl  by  the  War  Department  and  tailored  to  department 
store  needs,  is  ready  for  booking.  Here  are  the  details. 


Floor  plan  of  the  large  exhibit.  Designed  to  occupy 
5,000  square  feet,  it  is  easily  compressed  to  3,500.  The 
smaller  exhibit,  designed  to  occupy  2,500  square  feet, 
can  be  compressed  to  1,500. 


Map  II— general  routes  of  the  two  smaller  units. 


By  1,LE\VKLLVN  HaRRIFS 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division,  \.R.l).('>..4. 

The  War  Department  is  ottering  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  throughout  the  country  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  exhibit  of  .\rmy  .Service  Forces 
equipment  and  activities  which  contribute  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  men  and  women  of  .\merica  who  are  wear¬ 
ing  olive  drab.  These  exhibits  were  specially 
designed  and  constructed  for  department  stores 
under  the  careful  supers ision  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  the  Coca-Gola 
Company  and  the  W'ar  Department. 

The  first  showing  of  this  exhibit  is  scheduled 
to  o.pen  at  the  R.  H.  White  Company  in  llosion, 
January  10,  1914. 

Exactly  What  Are  These  Exhibits? 

They  are  just  what  the  title  of  this  article 
implies— e.xhibits  of  the  food  and  rations  which 
are  gisen  our  service  men  and  women,  the 
medical  attention  they  get,  the  religious  care,  re¬ 
creational  facilities,  training,  education  and 
transportation.  There  will  also  be  booths  por¬ 
traying  the  activities  of  the  WAC,  and  another 
which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  store 
customer,  namely  the  Dependency  Benefit  sec¬ 
tion.  showing  what  a  soldier’s  wife  and  family 
are  entitled  to  in  allowances  and  services  while 
he  is  away. 

In  addition,  a  comprehensive  assortment  of 
interesting  military  equipment  and  weapons  will 
be  on  display,  ranging  from  a  trench  knife  to  a 
jeep.  Daci  will  be  allowed  to  handle  the  Garand 
automatic  rifle,  and  Junior  will  be  free  to  climb 
all  over  the  jeep. 

.\  special  attraction  is  the  bazooka  gun,  which 
will  be  shown  for  the  first  time.  A  first  appear¬ 
ance  and  demonstration  will  also  be  made  of 
other  new  and  exciting  .Army  material,  such 
as  the  new  handy-talkie. 

In  all  there  are  five  complete  department  store 
exhibits,  three  of  which  are  of  5,000  square  feet, 
identical  in  equipment.  These  are  to  be  used  in 
principal  cities.  The  other  two,  of  2,500  square 
feet,  are  for  exhibition  in  cities  of  secondary  size. 
Both  exhibits  are  extremely  flexible.  The  5,000 
square  foot  is  subject  to  compression  to  3,500 
square  feet,  and  the  2,500  square  foot  to  1,500 
tquare  feet.  The  large  exhibits  consist  of  eleven 
booths  arranged  as  indicated  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  diagram.  Though  the  smaller  unit  will  ne- 
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(cssanly  Ik*  tonsinuU'd  on  some- 
ulial  ciilicrcnt  lines,  ii  will  nevei- 
iheless  contain  an  identical  assoit- 
nient  ol  Army  et|ni|)inent.  Both 
exhibits  are  enc  losetl  by  a  snrronntl- 
ing  curtain  wbic  b  contributes  liirtb- 
er  to  tbeir  ilexibility  since  the 
space  between  booths  can  be  con- 
irac'ted  at  will  because  ol  the  ad¬ 
justable  rods  used.  In  addition,  the 
exhibit  is  designed  to  occupy  sj>ace 
ol  any  shape,  pillars  and  posts  beiiiff 
ol  no  concern  wbate\er.  The  inaxi- 
imnn  beisht  ol  the  exhibit  (the 
curtain)  is  7i/4  Icet.  \o  individual 
item  weiffbs  more  iban  3,000 
|M>uncls. 

Ibe  exhibit  is  constructed  ol 
bardboarcl  and  white  pine.  I  be 
shipping  cases  (approximately  17 
for  the  large  unit)  are  made  ol  ply- 
wcmkI,.  and  arc  reinlorcx'd  with 
heavy  skids.  All  cases  are  tailored, 
and  complete  material  supplied 
with  the  exhibit  iits  into  them  in 
compact  lorm.  I  be  cases  are  |)ad- 
clecl  to  protect  stir  laces.  While  on 
dis|)lav  the  cases  become  an  integral 
part  ol  the  exhibit,  serving  as 
counters,  etc.  Ibis  construction 
contributes  to  the  ease  ol  erecting 
and  dismantling  the  exhibit.  .\ 
large  unit  can  be  taken  down  by 
six  men  in  twcj  days.  With  each 
exhibit  comes  a  kit  completely 
eejuipped  to  make  minor  repairs, 
thus  assuring  adecjuate  mainten¬ 
ance  for  the  exhibit  at  all  times. 


Entrance  display. 


Where  and  When? 

I  be  lirst  ol  the  larger  units,  de¬ 
signated  as  Eastern,  will  open  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  R.  H.  White 
Gompany,  January  10,  1944;  the 
second,  Mid-Western,  in  Chicago 
at  Marshall  Field,  on  January  17; 
the  third.  Western,  in  Los  .\ngeles 
on  January  24. 

The  three  large  units  will  lollow 
the  general  itineraries  shown  for 
them  respectively  on  Map  I. 

Map  II  shows  the  general  routes 
of  the  two  smaller  exhibits.  The 
fact  that  the  large  arrow  does  not 
happen  to  fall  on  Tennessee,  or 
some  other  states,  does  not  mean 
that  the  exhibits  may  not  visit  those 
areas.  The  maps  are  simply  in¬ 
cluded  as  itidicotors  of  direction  to 
help  interested  stores  in  planning 


Window  display  material. 


How  your  .Army  cats. 


our  Boy  and  BirF* 


An  important  part  of  Army  life. 


Life-saving  equipment. 


for  their  bookings. 

The  exhibits  will  be  on  the  road 
for  at  least  a  year.  They  imist  be 
booked  three  months  in  advaiue. 
Each  of  the  large  units  will  re¬ 
main  in  a  store  two  weeks.  Each 
of  the  smaller  units  will  remain  in 
a  store  one  week.  I'wo  days  will  be 
allowed  to  dismantle  each  unit, 
three  days  to  transport  it  to  the 
next  store  and  two  days  to  set  it  up. 

.An  .Army  officer  travels  with  each 
exhibit. 

What  Are  the  Officer's  Duties? 

In  addition  to  having  general 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  the  .Army  offi¬ 
cer  will  supervise  all  unpacking,  as¬ 
sembling,  dism.antling  and  repack¬ 
ing.  He  will  contact  the  Service 
Commands  for  military  guards  and 
military  personnel  to  assist  in  the 


exhibit.  The  officer  will  also  make 
it  a  point  to  get  high  .Army  officers, 
returned  heroes,  and  distinguished 
military  and  civilian  persons  and 
speakers  to  visit  the  exhibit.  In 
addition  the  officer  will  put  on 
and  super\ise  demonstrations,  and 
will  be  available  to  work  with  the 
store  in  handling  publicity  and 
special  promotional  activities. 

What  Is  the  Cost  to  the  Store? 

1.  Shipping  charges  from  the 
next  previous  town. 

2.  Insurance.  (Past  experience 
indicates  total  store  insurance  costs, 
including  public  liability,  for  either 
tvpe  of  exhibit  will  be  less  than 

.s'loo.) 

S.  Maintenance  repair  c  o  s  t. 
(Labor  for  necessary  minor  repairs 
will  be  furnished  by  the  store  to 


maintain  standard  t)f  appearance.) 

•1.  The  store  will  also  provide 
the  lal)or  to  sei  up  and  dismantle 
the  exhibit. 

The  store  will  |)romote  the  ex¬ 
hibit  with  ad\ertising  and  pub¬ 
licity. 

Who  Is  Eli^ibte  to  Get 
the  Exhibit? 

Lite  utiits  will  not  Ik;  limited  to 
.\Rl)(i.A  members  alone,  l)ut  will 
be  available  to  all  depaitmeut 
stores. 

riie  sole  restriction  is  that  only 
one  showiii'r  will  be  made  iti  each 
city  until  all  cities  interested  have 
been  covet  ed.  Returti  showitigs  may 
be  made. 

Iti  atiy  tase,  if  two  or  more  stores 
in  the  same  town  desire  the  exhibit, 
NRlXi.A  will  (ottduct  a  drawing. 

What  Are  the  Terms? 

.\ti  agreement  lor  the  exhibit  will 
be  made  directly  betweett  each  de¬ 
partment  store  and  the  Wat  l)e- 
partmetit. 

Each  store  will  be  asked  to  agree 
to  the  following  cotiditiotis: 

To  pay  the  shipping  charges  ott 
the  exhibit  from  the  next  previous 
town. 

To  insure  the  exhibit  itt  lavor 
of  the  (ioverntnetit  for  .'>100,000 
and  agaittst  public  liability  lor  S50,- 
100,000. 

I'o  maituaiti  the  exhibit  itt  good 
condition. 

I'o  dismantle  and  repack  the 
e.xhibit  promptly  and  make  it  a\ail- 
able  for  reshipment. 

I'o  advertise  and  promote  at¬ 
tendance  to  the  exhibit  by  appro¬ 
priate  methods,  stressing  the 
theme  of  the  exhibit. 

To  provide  at  least  two  exterior 
window  displays  of  the  exhibit. 

To  credit  the"  Caua-C^ola  Com¬ 
pany  (whose  efforts  have  made 
this  display  pt>ssible)  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  in  all  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motional  material  dealing  with  the 
exhibit. 

I'o  hold  the  Covernment  harm¬ 
less  of  all  matters  concerned  with 
the  exhibit  while  it  is  en  route. 

I'o  refrain  from  making  future 
claims  lor  compensation  against  the 
Governmetit. 

It  is  also  understood  (though 
the  need  is  not  anticipated)  that 
the  agreement  mav  be  endetl  by 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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NRDGA  Statement  on  Proposals  for 
Revenue  Act  of  1943 


★  XRDClA’s  POSITIOX  on  the  firofjosed  Revenue  Act  of  11)4}  u'us  fnesented  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  early  this  month  by  Kenneth  C.  Richmond,  chairman 
of  the  Association’s  Taxation  Committee  and  xdce-fnesident  and  treasurer  of  Abraham 
ir  Straus.  Cofiirressional  revision  of  the  jnofjosed  excise  tax  increases,  either  as  to  their 
amount  or  their  effective  date,  afjfjears  to  be  a  lost  cause,  but  Mr.  Richmond  airain  ad- 
I'ocated,  for  the  record,  the  substitution  of  a  getieral  sales  tax.  He  (dso  registered 
imfjortant  specific  points  of  objection  concerning  the  new  withholding  tax  tables  and 
other  phases  of  the  personal  income  tax  proposals;  the  increased  excess  profits  taxes;  the 
postage  rate  increases,  which  he  said  would  discourage  the  use  of  .simplified  billing;  and 
the  property  transportation  tax,  ivhich  he  characterized  as  inflationary. 


WE  wish,  first,  to  compliment 
Congress  for  having  recog¬ 
nized,  in  connection  with 
the  new  Revenue  Hill,  the  burden 
of  taxes  which  has  already  been 
placed  on  taxpayers  of  all  classes. 
Any  substantial  increase  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  income  lax  rates  would  destroy 
initiative,  throw  thousands  of  our 
citizens  into  bankruptcy,  and  as 
far  as  retailers  are  concerned, 
would  cause  substantial  write¬ 
downs  in  receivables.  Because 
Congress  has  recognized  this  situa¬ 
tion  we  do  not  come  to  vou  in  a 
critical  spirit  regarding  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Hill,  but  would  like 
to  l)riefly  direct  your  attention  to 
the  few  points  which  we  feel 
should  have  your  consideration. 

Personal  Income  Taxes 

I'he  proposed  Recenue  .\ct  of 
1943  includes  new  tables  of  with¬ 
holding  lax  amounts  effective  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1944.  change  at  so  early 
a  date  following  the  passage  of  the 
bill  woidd  require  over  two  million 
employers  to  completely  revise  the 
amount  of  tax  to  lie  withheld  for 
each  of  their  employees.  It  would 
also  require  them  to  inform  each 
of  their  emplovees  regarding  the 
new  amounts  to  be  withheld,  and 
to  obtain  a  new  declaration  of  each 
employee’s  marital  status  aiul  num- 
ber  of  depeiulents.  Employers 
using  atldressograph  e(|uipment  or 
cartl  jnmch  machines  or  notations 
on  their  pavroll  records  will  be  com¬ 


pelled  to  make  a  tremendous 
amount  of  revisions  prior  to  the 
first  payroll  week  of  January  1944. 
This  will  lie  a  particularly  busy 
period  for  all  employers  because  in 
January  an  individual  statement  of 
1943  earnings  must  be  pre|jared  for 
each  employee  to  comply  with 
present  law. 

I'he  new  tables  for  withholding 
eliminate  certain  inetjuities  in  the 
present  liracket  system,  but  do  not 
develop  amounts  to  be  withheld 
substantially  different  from  the 
tables  now  in  use.  Under  either 
set  of  tables  the  amounts  withheld 
by  the  employer  only  approximate 
the  tax  amounts  due  from  em¬ 
ployees.  In  firder  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  changing  to  a  new  sched¬ 
ule  of  withholcling  tax  amounts  by 
January  I,  1944,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  new  withholding  tax 
tables  lx?  made  effective  .\pril  1, 
1944,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
(]uarter  rather  than  at  the  lK?gin- 
ning  of  the  year. 

'I'he  new  Withholding  lax 
schedule  has  gone  tfx)  far  in  elim¬ 
inating  the  inequities  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Withholding  'Fax  bracket  sys¬ 
tem.  For  instance,  in  the  weekly 
pay  pericxl  table  there  are  86  wage 
liands,  by  reason  of  using  SI  brack¬ 
ets  u|)  to  859.99,  S2  brackets  from 
StiO  to  899.99,  85  brackets  from 
8100  to  8149.99,  and  810  brackets 
between  8150  and  8200.  Eighty-six 
lines  are  too  many  for  easy  appli¬ 
cation  in  a  payroll  operation.  The 


inecjuities  of  the  present  85  bracket 
system  can  be  corrected  by  taking 
82  brackets  up  to  859.99,  85  brack¬ 
ets  between  859  and  899.99,  and 
810  brackets  from  8100  to  $200. 
Fhis  w'oulcl  reduce  the  number  of 
wage  bands  to  46  and  make  it  mucli 
easier  to  explain  to  employees  and 
io  apply  by  eir.ployers.  No  mate¬ 
rial  o\er-col lection  or  under-col¬ 
lection  of  tax  will  result  from  this 
simplification.  Camiparable  adjust¬ 
ments  could  lx?  made  in  the  tables 
covering  other  jjayroll  pericxls. 

Our  .Asscx;iation  originally  pro- 
jxjsed,  lx?fore  it  was  first  enacted, 
the  earned  income  credit  for  jx?r- 
sonal  income  taxes.  We  opposed 
its  decrease  to  the  present  10%. 
We  deeply  feel  the  inequity  of 
eliminating  it  altogether.  If  elim¬ 
inated  it  must  be,  we  urge  that 
provision  now  be  made  for  its 
restoration  beginning  with  the  year 
which  follow's  the  termination  of 
hostilities  in  the  present  war. 

We  make  a  similar  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  the  restoration 
of  the  right  of  individual  taxpayers 
to  deduct  from  their  income  ex¬ 
cise  taxes  on  non-business  purchas¬ 
es  or  expenses.  We  believe  the 
Revenue  -\tt  of  1943  should  auto¬ 
matically  include  the  restoration 
of  this  right  beginning  with  the 
year  which  follows  the  termination 
of  ho'itilities.  I'he  injustice  of  im- 
pcjsing  a  tax  on  a  tax  can  only  be 
condoned  as  a  wartime  need  and 
should  ncjt  be  perpetuated. 

{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Corporate  Income  Taxes 

The  liill  belorc  you  lowers  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax  Oedit  under  the 
invested  capital  l)asis  hy  on 
capital  iiivestineiu  in  excess  of 
$5,000,000.  .At  the  same  time  it 
increases  the  excess  profits  tax  rate 
from  90‘’o  to  05*'',.  .\  95%  rate 
will  remove  what  little  incentive 
there  now  remains  to  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  and  to  earn  profits  in  excess 
profits  tax  brackets.  Furthermore, 
the  House  Hill  retains  the  present 
10%  rate  lor  post-war  refund  of 
excess  profits  taxes  paid.  Fhus  the 
House  Bill  not  onlv  fails  to  make 
prosision  for  post-war  reserves,  but 
in  many  ways  it  deprives  torporaie 
taxpayers  ol  their  already  inade- 
cpiate  opportunity  to  provide  for 
necessary  post  war  adjustments. 
Corporations  with  debts  are  furth¬ 
er  deprived  of  the  opportunitv  to 
repay  such  debts  out  of  current 
earnings.  In  view  of  the  recent  and 
extended  discussions  of  the  need 
for  post-war  reser\es  for  retailers, 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  least  Congress 
can  do  is  to  maintain  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  howeser  limited,  under 
present  tax  law  to  provide  for  this 
problem.  We  believe  that  the  rate 
for  post-war  refunds  of  excess  pro¬ 
fits  taxes  should  be  increased  from 
10%  to  15%  if  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  excess  profits  tax  rate 
from  9(F’o  t<>  95%. 

Retail  Excise  Taxes 

The  proposed  Bill  iiu  teases  the 
excise  taxes  on  the  retail  sale  of 
jewelry,  furs  and  cosmetics  from 
10%  to  20%  or  25''y,  and  changes 
the  e.xcise  tax  on  luggage  from  10% 
at  the  manufacturing  level  to  25% 
at  the  retail  level.  We  are  already 
having  serious  difficultv  in  determ¬ 
ining  the  proper  a|>piication  of  the 
present  10%  tax  on  the  retail  sale 
of  jewelry  and  furs.  F'or  example, 
the  tax  on  jewelry  applies  to  the 
sale  of  any  article  ornamented, 
mounted,  or  fitted  with  gold  or 
silver  or  imitattons  thereof  whether 
the  article  is  jewelry  or  not.  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
interpreted  this  tax  to  ap|)ly  to 
such  articles  washed  or  sprayed  with 
gold  or  sil\er  where  the  plating, 
spraying,  or  washing,  etpials  1/100,- 
OiOO  of  an  inch  or  more  on  thick¬ 
ness.  .As  retailers,  we  do  not  know 
nor  have  we  any  method  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether  the  gold  wash 


on  the  frame  ol  a  handbag  or  on 
a  compact,  umbrella  handle*-  or 
coat  button  is  more  or  less  than 
1/100,000  ol  an  inch  in  thickness. 
We  do  not  know  in  many  cases 
whether  the  article  has  eveti  been 
washed  or  plated. 

rile  present  tax  on  furs  applies 
to  the  sale  of  any  article  where  fur 
is  the  matei  ial  or  compotient  of 
chief  value.  In  the  case  of 
women’s  and  children's  hats  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  small'  jiiece  of  fur, 
children’s  toys  in  the  form  ol  hair- 
covered  animals,  and  particularly 
in  the  case  ol  women’s  atul  chil¬ 
dren’s  fur  trimmed  loats,  we  as 
retailers  have  no  way  ol  knowing 
whether  fur  i>  the  material  ol 
chief  value,  and  whether  the  article 
is  taxable  or  non-taxable. 

To  remedv  this  situation,  we 
have  reipiesteil  the  administrative 
agencies  to  retiuire  manulacturers 
to  identify  all  taxable  articles  on 
their  invoices  or  other  eviilences 
of  sale  to  us.  We  have  been  told 
that  there  is  no  authority  under  the 
present  law  lor  such  a  retpiirement. 
Under  the  proposed  rates  of  20% 
and  25%  and  the  penalties  attach¬ 
ed  thereto,  it  becomes  imperative 


WINS  NEW  RECOGNITION 


Edw.vrd  N.  .Ai.i.en 


REI'.MLI.M;  is  given  lurther 
recognition  within  the  organi/ation 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  election  of 
Edward  N.  .Allen,  presitlent  of 
•NRDG.A  ami  president  of  Sage- 
.Allen  and  Company.  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  a  member  at  large  of  the 
Chamber’s  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
•Allen  is  also  a  member  of  the  .Ad- 
visorv  Committee  to  the  Chamber’s 
Domestic  Distribution  Department. 


that  the  manufacturers  be  required 
by  statute  to  inform  retailers  as  to 
which  of  the  articles  we  purchase' 
are  taxable  so  there  may  be  no 
unitneiniotial  violation  of  law  by 
the  retailers.  I’liis  would  also  furn¬ 
ish  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
with  a  clear  basis  on  which  to  ex¬ 
amine  our  tax  rettirns.  .Manufac¬ 
turers  ktiow  whether  the  articles 
they  niaiiulacture  have  been  plated 
w'ith  gold  or  silver.  I'heir  cost 
records  show  whether  fur  is  the 
tnaterial  ol  diief  componein  value. 

In  order  to  assure  (areliil  inlorma- 
tioii  on  this  |)oiiit  to  retailers,  man¬ 
ufacturers  should  be  reipiired  to 
state  the  taxable  status  of  the 
articles  sold  to  us,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  some  penalty  for  making 
mis-statements.  Ihis  will  avoid 
matin  fact  urers  carelessly  stating 
items  to  be  taxable  when  in  fact, 
they  are  not  taxable,  and  it  will 
avoid  consitmers  in  such  cases  hav¬ 
ing  to  pav  increased  prices  on  items 
which  C^ongress  did  not  intend 
should  be  subject  to  these  taxes. 

Retail  Sales  Tax 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  has 
favored  the  imposition  of  a  5% 
tax  on  the  sale  of  all  tangible  per¬ 
sonal  property  at  retail,  including 
food.  Such  a  tax  would,  of  course, 
reduce  purchasing  power,  and  in¬ 
crease  our  difficulty  in  selling  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  offered  a  sales  tax 
as  a  partial  solution  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  need  for  war-time  reven¬ 
ues  and  because  of  the  deflationary 
effect  of  such  a  tax.  Gongress  has 
not  yet  imposed  such  a  tax  in  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  inability  of  our 
citizens  to  bear  further  tax  burdens. 
We  are  glad  that  Congress  has 
recognizetl  the  inability  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  pay  increased  tax  burdens 
of  the  magnitude  last  proposed  by 
the  rreasury. 

In  the  process  of  reducing  the 
recent  demands  of  the  Treasury 
Department  for  additional  reven¬ 
ue,  Congress  has,  however,  in¬ 
creased  the  retail  excise  taxes  on 
jewelry,  furs,  cosmetics  and  lug¬ 
gage- 

Retail  excise  taxes  on  selected 
items  introduce  insurmountable 
administrative  diffiiculties  and  con¬ 
fusion,  relatively  low  yield  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  irritation  and  ex- 
{Contimied  on  page  .^1) 
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More  Policy  Suggestions  on  the  Victory 
Merchandise  Problem 

f 

By  Morris  Thompson,  Director,  Bureau  of  Smaller  Stores 


The  iinpoituiu  problem  oi 
<;merj;enty  merchamlise  first 
inentioiicci  in  an  article  in  the 
September  issue  oi  I'hk  liin.i.KTiN 
is  j^eneratinif  more  anil  more  ailen- 
tion  in  retail  circles  anil  has  stimu¬ 
lated  some  tbon^bl  on  ibe  part  ol 
store  owners  wbich  is  woiib  re- 
corilinjf. 

In  response  to  that  Sejnember  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  was  the  report  ol  an 
analysis  ol  one  small  store’s  inven¬ 
tory  from  the  standpoint  of  emer¬ 
gency  or  so-calleil  “victory"  or  er¬ 
satz  merchandise,  many  merchants 
wrote  in  agreement  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  observations  of  the  article 
but  brought  out  additional  angles 
and  further  suggestions  as  to  store 
policy  which  make  a  dehnite  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  accnmulaied  think¬ 
ing  on  the  subject. 

With  the  emergency  merchan- 
ilise  problem  staring  stores  in  the 


REl.MLERS  EVERYWHERE 
have  cause  to  feel  justly  proud  that 
in  bestowing  the  Benjamin  file 
Wheeler  award  for  most  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  the  community, 
the  Berkeley,  (^alilornia.  Service 
Club  Council  last  month,  selected 
for  that  distinction  a  fellow  re¬ 
tailer,  Lester  W.  Hink  of  ).  F. 
Hink  &  .Sons.  For  25  vears  .Mr. 
Hink  has  been  an  acknowleilged 
leader  in  the  business,  civic  anil 
philanthropic  afhairs  of  Berkeley. 

This  signal  honor  to  Mr.  Hink 
is  more  outstanding  because  this  is 
the  first  time  the  award  has  been 
bestowed  on  a  business  man.  Re¬ 
cipients  of  this  award  in  other  years 
inclnded  a  Chief  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  two 
professors  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  a  Chief  of  Police  svho 
inspired  a  new  criminological 
science. 

Editorializing  on  the  award  to 
Mr.  Hink  the  Berkeley  Gazette  had 
this  to  say  in  part: 

“Les  Hink  is  a  human  dynamo 


lace,  many  are  now  developing  “re¬ 
adjustment”  buying  policies,  lall- 
ing  for  caiicellation  of  some  out¬ 
standing  orders  at  reasonable  ilales 
and  for  other  buying  policies  far 
more  cautious  than  those  which 
have  been  in  effect  during  the  j>ast 
manv  months  in  a  seller’s  market. 
One  store  outlines  its  changes  in 
this  direction  intelligently  and  in 
detail,  and  we  ipiote  in  part  from 
that  letter: 

“We  have  made  plans  to  meet 
this  situation  anil  realize  that  some 
ilay  before  too  long  we  will  be  lon- 
fronted  with  this  problem.  We 
feel  that  under  present  conditions 
we  must  keep  our  inventories  up 
to  a  reasonable  point  because  ile- 
livery  of  our  orders  is  so  uncertain. 
W'e  can  hardly  afford  to  be  too 
conservative.  Fltis  is  one  of  the 
risks  a  retailer  must  lake.  11  we  all 
drop  diflicult  lines,  simhi  we  will 


l.r,sTr.R  W.  Hink 


open  the  way  for  new  and  more 
venturesome  competition.  How¬ 
ever,  we  ha\e  changeil  our  policy 
Irom  one  of  buying  without  restric¬ 
tion  and  without  definite  time 
limits  for  delivery,  to  one  of  more 
strictly  limited  delivery  periods. 

“We  lind  that  most  manufac- 
t  in  I  t  s  anil  wholesalers  ha\  e  been 
demaniling  that  all  orilers  be  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  stipulation  that  ileliv- 
eries  are  to  be  maile  ‘when  ready.’ 
Often  this  means  the  period  for 
selling  is  past  before  our  merchan¬ 
dise  is  shijtped.  .Most  certainly  the 
ilay  will  come  when  we  will  have 
considerable  past-due  merchandise 
on  oilier  and  the  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  suddenly  change.  We 
will  then  find  ourselves  committed 
for  considerable  merchandise, 
much  of  which  will  be  past  due- 
most  of  which  will  be  tnulesirable. 

“.About  two  months  ago,  with 
this  in  mind,  we  instrncted  all  of 
our  buyers  to  place  cancellation 
dates  on  all  orders.  For  example, 
if  an  oriler  for  women’s  coats  is 
written  for  spring  merchandise, 
we  ilesignate  the  cancellation  date 
for  a  time  when  we  feel  it  would 
be  safe  to  receive  all  the  merchan¬ 
dise  on  that  order.  11  the  order 
is  not  completely  Idled  by  that 
time,  we  iben  expect  to  cancel, 
especially  if  ibe  conilitions  are 
showing  signs  of  changing.  We 
believe  it  only  fair  ibat  the  manu- 
facturir,  if  given  reasonable  time 
for  ileliiery,  knowing  in  advance 
what  that  period  is,  shonlil  accept 
such  terms. 


powered  by  his  own  tliiine  spark 
of  business  abilitv  and  lubricated 
by  a  broad  sense  of  humor.  His 
judgment  in  merchandising  and 
fmancial  affairs  is  respected  in 
San  Francisco,  Los  .Angeles  and  in 
New  York. 

“To  us  Les  Hink  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  man  who  has  made 
good  through  his  own  efforts.  We 
respect  his  judgment,  welcome  his 
counsel,  and  have  profited  by  both. 
So  have  many,  many  others.” 


Limited  Purchasing 

“We  are,  also,  tightening  our 
purchase  budget  jmlicy,  feeling 
that,  although  merchandise  will 
continue  to  be  difficult  to  jtrocure 
for  the  next  six  months  (as  far 
aheail  as  we  dare  budget) ,  the 
time  is  drawing  nearer  when  Vic¬ 
tory  moilels  of  all  ilescriptions  will 
suddenly  look  sour.  We  are  tight¬ 
ening  up,  especially  in  those  de¬ 
partments  which  are  slow  turnover 
departments,  such  as  men’s  cloth- 
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ing  and  shoes  wliere  the  percentage 
of  Victory  merchandise  is  quite 
higfi  and  the  turnover  low. 

“VV'e  do  not  carry  furniture  or 
any  durable  goods  so  we  are,  we 
feel,  not  involved  in  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  lines.  Women’s  hosierv  is 
{ierhaps  one  of  our  worst  |M>ints 
but  within  the  next  ninetv  tiavs, 
we  expect  our  inveiitorv  to  l)e  so 
low  that  we  will  then  have  little 
to  worry  aliout. 

“W'e  feel  that  much  miglu  be 
done  in  changing  tlu*  aiiilude  of 
the  mamdacturei  and  wliolesaler 
in  relation  to  this  prol)lem.  So 
many  ol  them  have  taken  an  un¬ 
fair  viewpoint  in  asking  for  ‘blank 
check’  shipping  terms.  We  have 
iK'en  asked  to  sign  contracts  bv 
one  or  two  which  included  deliv¬ 
ery  terms  that  were  absolutelv 
vicious,  liy  careful  strut inv  of  all 
orders  and  the  shi|>ping  terms, 
much  can  be  accomplished  lo  safe¬ 
guard  against  large  stotks  of  un¬ 
desirable  Victory  merchandise.” 


WHILE  there  have  been  no  of¬ 
ficial  announcements  con¬ 
cerning  the  jM'ogress  of  proposals 
lor  a  new  form  of  retail  price  con¬ 
trol  in  ()P.\.  a  tentative  draft  of 
such  a  regulation  is  believed  to  be 
in  the  making. 

“It  is  our  Itelief.’’  Lew  Hahn  said 
recently,  “that  ()P.\  probablv  has 
lilK‘rali/ed  its  thinking  in  regard  to 
the  Llass  1  list  of  critical  items  and 
that,  in  place  of  a  markup  of 
or  2.')%,  the  flat  juices  will  allow 
normal  markujis  for  at  least  the 
lower-cost  tyjH*  of  stores.  We  also 
think  the  marku|>s  which  will  Ih' 
suggested  for  the  revised  cost-of- 
living  items  in  Llass  11  will  l)ear 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
marku|)s  which  a|)jK‘ar  in  the  .MOR 
rejxn  ts  of  the  ( '.on trol let  ’s  Longress 
of  the  National  Retail  I)rv  C>oods 
•Association,  as  a  starting  j)oint. 
We  base  this  ludief  u|)on  the  fact 
that  lM)th  Reagan  ('.onnallv  and 
Byres  (iitchell  are  dejKU  tmeni  store 
men  and  tfiey  can  hardiv  jnoduce 
anytfiing  t)f  this  sort  which  does 
not  have  a  realistic  relationshij)  to 
their  own  ex|>erien(es.  Whether 
such  marku|>s  will  jirove  satisfac- 
torv  to  the  !tigher-n|)s  in  ()1*.\  and 


A  stublxirn  determination  to  take 
no  more  emergency  merchandise 
which  will  not  sell  quickly  and  a 
courageous  readiness  to  take  an 
early  markdown  in  order  to  move 
“lemons”  marks  the  resjMMise  from 
most  stores.  1  yj)ical  of  b(»ih  view- 
j>oints  is  the  folhming  qnote:- 

“We  are  (jiiite  delinitelv  ol  tlie 
o|)inion  that  so  lar  as  we  are  ton- 
(eiiied  we  are  not  going  lo  l)e 
(hi|M  (l  iino  bnving  anv  more  ersatz 
ini'K  liandise.  We  have  some  in 
the  lionse  and  we  are  going  to 
invoi((  it  at  a  reasonaftle  retail 
j)ri(e  and  get  it  out  of  stotk  as 
(|ui(kK  as  |)ossil)le.  We  believe 
that  von  .ne  hitting  the  nail  on 
the  liead  and  a|j|)ieciate  such  ar- 
tides  as  von  have  written  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  going  lo  have  a 
gtMxl  general  elle<  I  upon  the 
market.” 

It  is  inteiesting  and  nnnsnal  that 
all  resjxmding  memiteis  weie  nnan- 
mons  in  theii  estimate  of  the  im- 
|)ortance  of  the  subject.  Onr  store 


to  other  tvj)es  of  retailing  whidi 
also  will  inllnenee  the  final  ont- 
c<Mne.  we  do  not  know,  but  we  f)e- 
live  the  thing  j)rol)ablv  will  start 
on  that  basis. 

“It  onr  suj)|)Ositions  should  jM'ove 
correct,  then  it  must  seem  that  the 
j)rojM)seil  j)lan  may  j>rove  more 
[)ractiial)le  than  it  tlid  at  first 
f)lnsh.  It  hough  so  manv  of  our 
members  have  reacted  nnfavoral)lv 
to  the  j)lan  as  it  has  l)cen  jire- 
sented  nj)  to  this  jM)int,  we  think 
the  door  slionld  l)e  kej)t  oj)en  and 
that  all  retailers  should  be  greatlv 
interested  in  seeing  what  this  tenta¬ 
tive  regulation  l<M)ks  like  when  it 
is  readv  for  discussion. 

“We  have  no  fear  that  there  will 
lie  anv  attem|>t  to  force  this  draft 
njion  the  tiaile.  W’e  believe  Reagan 
('.onnallv  is  (jinte  sinceie  in  his  de¬ 
sire  to  have  a  jirice  regulation 
whicfi  is  basetl  n|)on  |)rinci|)les 
arriveil  at  bv  mutual  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  ()1*.\  :nnl  the  retail 
tiatles.  We  have  no  hesiiancv  in 
e\|)ressing  our  conviction  that  tltis 
tentative  tlrall  is  iniendeil  meielv 
lo  jirovide  something  loncreie  for 
I  tu  t  her  iliscussion.” 


owner,  iK'sides  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  full  understanding  ol 
the  subject  now,  offered  a  good 
suggestion  in  trimming  sales  to 
meet  the  inevital)le  reckoning.  Hi- 
suggested  that  numlKTs  in  ail  sub 
stitute  merchaiulise  Ik,-  limited  »<» 
an  irreducible  minimum  of  those 
numbers  moving  best.  (Quoting  iu 
j)art  from  this  letter;- 

“1  have  read  your  fine  artitle  iu 
I  hk  Hi  i.i.kti.n.  I'his  article  sfiould 
be  reail  bv  all  managers  of  small 
tlejiartment  stores,  as  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  on  a 
verv  imjioriant  suliject.  In  rlejiart- 
ments  where  substitute  merchan¬ 
dise  is  carried  such  as  corsets, 
hosiery,  etc.,  we  have  decreased  the 
percentage  of  emergency  merchan¬ 
dise  by  selecting  the  best  styles  on 
which  we  receive  a  high  turnover 
and  eliminating  the  other  styles 
innnediatelv,  thus  carrying  many 
fewer  styles  which  decreases  the 
amount  of  merchaiulise  to  be  so- 
called  ‘caught  with'  and  still 
satisfv  our  customers  at  the  same 
time.  .Also,  when  we  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  item  which  is  not  moving  we 
immediatelv  mark  it  down  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  first  loss  is  the  small¬ 
est.” 

Turnover  Rate  Clrucial 

One  store  man  stressed  a  fact 
which  all  seem  to  recognize,  that, 
as  long  as  the  war  goes  on  it  is 
necessary  to  fuiy  a  certain  amount 
of  “v  ictorv”  merchandise.  He  savs:- 

“1  have  your  letter  of  October 
19th  and  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  vour  rejnint  from  liiK 
BfiiKiiN  on  the  inveiitorv  situa¬ 
tion.  1  am  inclined  to  lielieve  that 
the  aiiaivsis  you  have  made  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  situation  that  exists 
in  most  everv  store  ami  it  is  one 
whicfi  deserves  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  iiiv  ojiinion.  how¬ 
ever.  that  it  is  imjMissilile  to  ojierate 
utuler  existing  conditions,  without 
such  inveiitorv  having  to  be  car¬ 
ried.  and  1  lielieve  that  the  most 
im|)ortant  consideration  shouUI  lie 
the  rale  of  turnover.  We  are  fullv 
aware  of  this  situation.  We  lie- 
lieve  that,  in  general,  inveniorv 
shouM  be  ke])!  as  low  as  jxissilile 
and  victorv  merchandise  made  to 
turn  as  never  liefore.  So  long  as 
the  war  continues  to  go  on.  we 
will  have  to  |>rej)are  to  Imv  this 
(Continued  on  /Ktgc  ‘HI 
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Retail  Recommendations  for  the  Post-War 
Disposal  of  Surplus  Government  Goods 

By  David  R.  Craig,  President,  American  Retail  Federation 

★  0\F.  OF  TFIF  PROBLFMS  i;,iving  retailers  considerable  concern,  as 
they  explore  the  post-war  era,  is  the  disposal  of  surplus  government  stocks. 

They  fear  a  sudden  dumping  of  left-over  war  goods  on  the  civilian  market, 
unless  a  sound  orderly  policy  is  decided  upon  before  the  war  ends. 

Representing  fifteen  national  retail  associations  which  make  up  The 
Central  Council  of  Xational  Retail  .dssociations,  and  of  which  the  Xational 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .-issociation  is  a  member,  David  R.  Craig,  President  of 
the  .American  Retail  Federation,  appeared  late  last  month  before  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Post-War  F.conomic  Policy  and  Planning  to 
present  the  retailers'  point  of  view.  Mr.  Craig’s  suggestions,  reproduced 
here,  were  based  on  recommendations  made  to  the  Central  Council  by 
its  committee  on  the  disposal  of  surplus  government  stocks. 


OCR  program  tor  the  orderly 
disposal  ot  surplus  govern¬ 
ment  stocks  applies  only  to 
the  kinds  ot  merchandise  and 
etpiipment  which  are  normally 
sold  by  retail  merchants  to  con¬ 
sumers.  and  it  contains  the  tollow- 
ing  principal  recommendations: 

1.  Regardless  ot  the  government 
agencA  which  purchased  them  and 
which  hokls  them,  the  power  to 
dispose  ot  all  surplus  go\ eminent 
giKHls  ot  whatever  kind  should  be 
vested  in  a  single  agenc\.  t  he 
committee  telt  that  the  right 
agents  was  the  Procurement  Divi¬ 
sion  ot  the  IreasuiN.  Since  the 
committee's  report  was  completed 
we  ha\e  learned  that  with  respect 
to  t(K)d  items,  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  ot  Retail  Grocers  believes 
that  the  proper  agency  is  the  War 
FcmkI  Administration. 

2.  All  offers  to  sell  and  invita¬ 
tions  to  bid  should  issue  from  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Such  a  program,  olniously, 
would  prevent  emplosees  in  charge 
ot  \arious  warehouses  and  depots 
Irom  offering  and  independently 
disp«)sing  of  the  g«M)cls  under  their 
indis  idual  supervision. 

3.  In  order  to  protect  consumers 
against  deception  and  exploitation, 
the  Congress  should  prohibit  any 
purchaser  ot  go\  eminent  surplus 
gixKls  from  offering  them  tor  sale 
from  any  establishment  which  bv 


reason  ot  its  name  (such  as  “Army 
and  Navy  Store”)  implies  that  its 
prime  activity  is  that  ot  selling 
government  surplus  gtxxls.  More¬ 
over,  all  such  goods  shoultl  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  designated  as  "new 
government  surplus”  or  "used  gov¬ 
ernment  surplus”  in  any  advertis¬ 
ing  in  which  the  purchasing  estab¬ 
lishment  engages.  Following  the 
last  war,  failure  to  observe  these 
suggestions  raised  the  devil  with 
established  retail  enterprises,  both 
large  and  small. 

Keeping  Sales  at  Minimum 

1.  Before  offering  government 
surplus  gixnls  through  any  trade 
channels  (whether  manufacturing, 
wholesaling,  or  retailing)  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Division  should  allocate 
the  surpluses  in  varying  percentages 
accortling  to  known  or  estimated 
retjuirements  into  tour  categories, 
as  follows; 

a.  To  be  retained  for  the  future 
use  of  the  armed  forces  or 
other  governmental  agencies. 

b.  Fo  be  donated  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  use  ot  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

c.  Fo  be  given  or  sold  for  use 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  war- 
torn  populations. 

d.  The  remainder  to  be  disposed 
of  through  established  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner  which  will 
offer  the  least  possible  de¬ 


terrent  to  speedy  full  reem- 
plovment  as  industry  recon¬ 
verts  from  war  to  peace  ac¬ 
tivities. 

3.  Fhe  minimum  quantity  ot 
anv  surplus  items  on  which  a  bid 
will  be  considered  should  be  speci¬ 
fied.  It  the  products  are  packed  in 
containers  ready  for  reshipment, 
the  minimum  quantity  should  be 
not  less  than  the  amount  in  the 
container.  It  the  goods  are  in 
single  unit  shipping  cases  or  in 
bulk,  the  minimum  quantity  should 
not  be  so  large  as  to  e.xclude  bids 
from  the  average  retail  establish¬ 
ment  for  one  minimum  unit. 

It  anv  one  of  our  committee’s 
recommendations  is  more  import¬ 
ant  than  another,  this  is  it.  We 
have  already  seen  a  sjchedule  in¬ 
viting  bids  for  hundreds  ot  thou¬ 
sands  of  yards  of  surplus  textiles, 
and  the  bidder  had  to  take  all  or 
none.  We  note  with  much  approval 
the  comment  in  vour  preliminarv 
report  to  the  effect  that  so  far  as 
possible  surpius  war  supplies 
“should  lx*  distributed  through  the 
usual  channels  of  distribution,  in 
quantities  that  will  permit  their 
acquisition  bv  small  as  well  as  large 
purchasers.” 

t).  In  order  to  obtain  the  widest 
possible  dissemination  ot  bidding 
schedules,  lists  of  government  sur¬ 
plus  giKKls  should  be  announced  in 
the  Federal  Register  together  with 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Present  and  Post-War  Uses  of  a 
Related  Selling  Program 

By  Irving  Bluestone,  Edward  Reed,  Ltd.,  New  York 


IN  clcpar  linen  t  stores  during  the 
last  10  years,  the  idea  o£  bring¬ 
ing  closer  together  the  selling 
relations  of  related  departments 
has  grown  sttadily.  Before  the 
war,  merchants  started  to  look  into 
the  possibilities  of  greater  sales  and 
economy  of  selling  costs  through 
better  store  layout  and  better  sup¬ 
ervision  of  selling  staffs,  using  the 
related  department  method.  Now 
that  major  physical  changes  are  out 
for  the  duration,  department  stores 
must  concentrate  on  exploring  the 
efficiencies  of  this  method  in  com- 
liating  the  shortage  of  salespersons. 

With  skilled,  experienced  selling 
help  dwindling,  and  the  demand 
for  goods  high,  how  can  depart¬ 
ment  stores  maintain  coverage 
with  a  reduced  force?  The  best 
solution  lies  in  a  concentrated  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  following  princi¬ 
ples: 

I.  Every  department  is  part  of 
the  whole  store,  not  a  single 
store  in  itself. 

2.  Every  salesperson  must  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  familiar 
with  merchandise  carried  in 
departments  related  to  his 
own. 

3.  Buyers  and  assistants  will 
steadily  train  salespersons 
from  related  departments  in 
the  merchandise  points  ne¬ 
cessary  to  good  presentation. 

In  the  post-war  period,  when 
promotional  drives  will  be  applied 
again,  this  method  will  increase  the 
number  of  departments  patronized 
Ijy  the  average  customer. 

Related  Selling  Setup 

Under  the  related  selling  plan, 
salespersons  would  rotate  within 
departments  of  their  group,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  activity  of  any 
department.  .\  store  would  be 
divided  into  a  number  of  groups. 
For  example; 

1.  Women’s  Coats,  Suits,  Furs, 
Dresses 

2.  Women’s  .Accessories 


3.  Misses’  Coats,  Suits,  Dresses 

1.  .Misses’  .Accessories 
5.  Men’s  Clothing,  Furnishings, 
Hats 

().  .All  Shoe  Departments  (now 
only,  not  post-war) 

7.  Home  Furnishings 

I'he  actual  grouping  of  de¬ 
partments  will  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  size,  number  of  departments 
and  layout  of  the  individual  store. 
The  grouping  of  departments  will 
simplify  selling  problems  and  a 
salesperson  will  be  able  to  move  to 
any  department  of  her  group  anti 
carry  on  a  transaction  smoothly 
and  (juickly. 

With  decreasing  inxentories 
there  will  be  a  correspondingly 
greater  demand  for  merchandise. 
\Vith  an  increased  wage  scale,  the 
selling  expenses  of  stores  will  be 
too  high.  In  1914  we  shall  witness 
the  inability  to  keep  up  with  sales 
figures  of  i942  and  1943  due  to 
merchandise  shortage.  We  shall 
not  see  a  decline  in  customer  de- 


330  AMENDMENT 

★  COMMEXTIXa  on  the  limited 
measure  of  relief  granted  by  OP.i’s 
recent  amendment  to  the  price  line 
limitation  provisions  of  MPH  330, 
Lew  Hahn  said  recently  in  a  spec¬ 
ial  bulletin  to  members: 

“Our  conjecture  is  that  this  u>as 
an  amendment  deliberately  plan¬ 
ned  to  save  the  face  of  OP  A.  As 
you  know,  that  agency  has  lodged 
complaint  against  a  number  of  the 
large  low-end  chains  for  alleged 
violation  of  the  price  line  restric¬ 
tion.  At  least  some  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  have  determined  to  make  a 
real  issue  of  the  matter  and  are 
willing  to  carry  the  question 
through  the  courts.  It  is  possible 
the  limited  relief  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  affords  to  the  group  which 
has  been  complained  of  is  an  olive 
branch  which  may  again  enable 
OP.i  to  escape  a  decision  by  the 
courts.” 


mand.  Therefore,  for  econonn 
reasons,  as  well  as  for  maintaining 
good  customer  relations,  a  smaller 
but  better  regulated  selling  force 
is  the  solution.  .And  that  selling 
force  must  be  taught  to  act  smooth¬ 
ly  and  quickly  and  very  politely 
where  little  merchandise  exists. 

Cloordinator  Required 

The  difficulty  of  installing  a 
system  such  as  is  proposed  here  is 
that  this,  like  many  other  good 
systems,  cannot  operate  by  itself. 
Grouping  kindred  departments  to¬ 
gether  for  purposes  of  efficient  sell¬ 
ing  is  not  new.  But  they  cannot 
function  by  themselves.  There 
must  l)e  a  well  integrated  plan, 
steadily  co-ordinated  by  an  indi¬ 
vidual  well  suited  to  head  it. 
Whether  he  is  called  a  sales  man¬ 
ager  or  sales  co-ordinator  does  not 
matter.  But  the  position  must  be 
created  as  there  is  a  definite  need 
in  the  modern  set-up  for  such  a 
position.  The  duties  of  such  a 
person  are: 

1.  To  supervise  all  selling 

2.  To  plan  coverage  of  individ- 
dual  departments 

3.  To  train  the  salesforce  in  the 
method  of  selling  desired 

4.  T'o  arrange  tor  merchandise 
training 

5.  To  assist  and  guide  salesper¬ 
sons  toward  doing  a  better 
individual  job 

6.  To  improve  customer  hand¬ 
ling. 

With  changing  conditions,  new¬ 
er  anti  more  modern  methods  must 
be  devised  to  meet  those  condi¬ 
tions,  and  those  stores  which  de¬ 
velop  good  plans  for  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  selling  relationship  of 
kindred  departments  will  find 
themsehes  rewarded  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  They  will  have  a  sell¬ 
ing  method  that  will  be  less  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate,  will  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  greater  business  and  will 
produce  a  greater  prestige  for  good 
customer  prestige. 
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Army  Exhibit 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

either  party  upon  the  giving  ot 
adequate  notice  prior  to  tiie  sclied- 
uled  opening  ot  the  exhibit. 

Who  Sponsors  Exhibits? 

Each  department  store  will  spon¬ 
sor  the  exhibits  in  conjunction 
with  the  Cloca-Cola  Company.  The 
tlepartment  store  will  acknowledge 
this  co-sponsorship  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  exhibits. 

Advertising  and  Publicity 

riie  store  will  leature  the  exhibit 
in  advertising  and  publicity. 
\RI)C.\  and  the  War  Department 
are  now  preparing  appropriate  ad¬ 
vertisements,  posters,  streamers, 
etc.,  which  stores  can  use. 

Window  Displays 
•Ml  stores  will  provide  window 
displays.  The  War  Department 
will  supply  the  necesary  military 
material  for  at  least  three  windows. 

Nfonths  have  been  spent  of  time 
and  effort  lo  make  this  special  im- 
|M>rtant  store  exhibit  jjossible.  For 
the  first  time  department  stores  are 
being  offered  a  (f)mplete  .Army  ex¬ 
hibit  built  especially  to  meet  their 
needs. 

To  file  your  mpiest,  fill  out  the 
accompanying  coupon  and  send  it 
to  the  N’RDGA  Sales  Promotion 
Division. 


Demonstrating  the  bazooka. 


Clothing  for  every  climate. 


THIS  IS  YOUR  REQUEST  FOR  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT’S  EXHIBIT 


FILING  OF  I  HIS  REQL'ES  F  DOES  NO  I  CIONS  I  FI  U  I  E  .\  C:0.\I- 
.\iriMEN  I  RV  ELI  HER  I  HE  .S  I ORE,  I  HE  N.VI  lON.AL  RE  l  AIL 
DRV  CiOODS  .ASSOCI.X  I  ION.  OR  I  HE  WAR  DEP.XR  IMEN  I  . 


.National  Retail  Orv  C,(mh1s  Association 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  ^'olk  I,  .New  \oik 

(lentlemen: 


Attention;  Sales  I’roinotion  l)i\ision 


.  is  iiiterestetl  in  ex- 

ikes  Care  of  ^■onr  Bo\  aiul  C.irl.” 


1  he  inanagenient  of  . 

\aiiit’  of  Store 

hiliiting  the  Army’s  special  department  store  exfiihit  “How  the  Armv 
We  letpiest  (onsideration  he  given  to  sncfi  a  showing  hv  this  store. 

We  have  approximately  . stp  It.  which  will  he  made  available  for  the  exhibit  and 

if  this  retpiesi  is  approved,  we  ask  that  a  letter  of  agreement  setting  forth  pn)jMisc-d  exhibit  dates  t>e  sent  to 
the  nndersigned  hv  the  War  Department  at  once.  I  his  retpiest  is  made  with  the  understanding  that  it 
»l<K's  not  (onstitnte  an  agreement. 


Signed 


itle 
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Miniature  Christmas  in  McCreery  Windows 


I  HE  INSTITUl  lONAL  win¬ 
dows  of  fames  McCreery  in  New 
York  are  getting  to  be  a  tradition 
of  historical  pageantry.  I  hey  now 
display  a  “Christinas  Panorama,” 
showing  the  origin  of  many  be¬ 
loved  Christmas  traditions  and  fea¬ 
turing  an  unusual  exhibition  of 
antique  dolls  from  the  private  col¬ 
lection  of  Miss  Cirace  Schulte,  in 
stage  settings  with  miniature  furni¬ 
ture  and  accessories  from  Vehalee 
Dickinson.  The  windows  also  con¬ 
tain  rare  Russian  antiques  from 
the  Brooklyn  .Museum,  shaving 
mugs  and  barlK*r  shop  accessories 
from  the  Cdiarles  I)e  Zemler  col¬ 
lection,  canes  loaned  by  Mr.  C^.  D. 
Batchelor,  ingenious  old  cork¬ 
screws  from  Bellows  and  Camipany 
and  quaint  English  motto  china. 
Scattered  throughout  the  shebes 
are  old  Christmas  cards  from  the 
New  York  Historical  .Society  and 
accessories  from  the  .Museum  of 
Costume  .Art.  The  exhibition  was 
arranged  by  George  Wells,  Director 
of  Display  at  McCreery.  No  mer¬ 
chandise  appears  in  any  of  Mc- 
Creery’s  long  bank  of  ‘Hth  Street 
windows  this  Christmas.  I'he  ex¬ 
hibit  continues  until  Decendjer  31. 

The  dolls  are  the  highlight  of 


Christmas  shopping  on  Canal  Street  at  the  old  McCreery  store,  flanked  by  a 
"pewtersmith”  aiul  corset  shop  with  the  tiassically  simple  sign.  "Stays.” 


the  show.  Sixty  of  them  are  used 
in  the  thirteen  stage  settings,  each 
depicting  a  time-honored  Christmas 
activity.  One  group,  arranged  in  a 
X’ictorian  library,  are  addressing 
Cihristnias  cards;  another,  “Royalty 
.Attends  A  Christmas  Masque”, 
shows  a  rare  jointed  wooden  doll 
as  Shakespeare,  a  lovely  ladv  doll 


dating  from  the  time  of  Queen 
.Anne  and  an  old  French  marion¬ 
ette.  .A  papier  mache  “pattern” 
doll  is  shown  busily  engaged  in 
wrapping  Christmas  presents  in 
an  elegant  Empire  setting.  .Another 
scene  shows  a  family  Christmas 
shopping  at  the  old  McCreery  store 
on  C;anal  Street. 


In  this  window  corner  the  traditional  bayberry 
candle  is  being  lighted  for  Christmas.  Part  of 
the  lavish  collection  of  antiquities  at  left. 


The  star  performer  in  this  scene  of  preparation 
for  the  Christmas  party  is  a  precious  item  of  fine 
china,  dating  back  to  Civil  War  days. 
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Retail  Position  on  Proposals  in  Revenue  Act  of  1943 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

j)cnsc  involved,  and  invite  evasion.  I'he  present  increases  in  the  re- 
l  he  collection  ol  excise  taxes  on  tail  jewelry,  fur,  cosmetic  and  lug- 
selected  items  of  retail  merchan-  gage  taxes  discriminate  severly 
dise  in\olves  special  accounting  against  thousands  of  jewelry  stores, 
mechanisms  and  determination  of  fur  shops,  drug  storccs,  and  lug- 
special  amounts  of  sales.  \  general  gage  shops  and  thousands  of  special- 
sales  tax  on  all  items  of  merchan-  ized  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
dise  at  a  single  Hat  rate  is  simpler  of  these  items  as  well  as  their  em- 
to  administer  and  collect  because  ployees,  who  derive  their  incomes 
the  amount  ol  sales  to  which  it  from  the  production  or  distribu- 
ap|)lies  will  generally  correspond  tion  of  these  goods.  While  the  tax- 
with  the  total  sales  figure  now  re-  ing  of  so  called  luxuries  seems  to 
(juired  on  the  income-tax  return  have  merit  from  a  revenue  point  of 
of  the  retailer.  On  the  other  hand  view,  it  is  also  inllationary  to  the 
excise  tax  retiuns  on  a  selected  list  extent  that  customers  are  deterred 
of  items  can  only  be  verified  by  a  from  buying  luxury  items  and  so 
large  additional  force  of  auditors  have  funds  to  bid  for  scarce  and 
at  a  much  greater  expense  per  essential  goods.  If  it  is  necessary 
autlit.  to  increase  tax  revenues  beyond  the 

Equitable  Distribution  Order  Due  Soon 

OFFICI.\LS  of  the  Ofhce  of  How  of  goods  and  the  order  asks 
Civilian  Recjuirements  are  voluntary  compliance  with  broad 
now  interviewing  manufacturers  principles.  Fhese  principles  in- 
and  wholesalers  in  connection  with  volve  non-discrimination  between 
Wl’li’s  forthcoming  order  on  ecjuit-  large  and  small  buyers,  suitable 
able  distribution  of  consumer  goods  prov  ision  for  the  needs  of  buyers 
other  than  food.  .According  to  who  have  lost  their  usual  sources 
\VI*Ii,  the  order  will  take  its  final  of  supply  and  other  emergency 
shape  from  the  suggestions  voiced  conditions.  Statistical  informa- 
by  those  affected.  The  general  tion  on  population  changes  will  be 
tenor  of  the  order  is  now  well  incorporated  in  the  Equitable  Dis- 
known.  I'he  decision  to  issue  it  tribution  Order  to  aid  compliance, 
is  based,  according  to  a  W'Pii  an-  “Except  on  the  appeal  of  a  buyer, 
nouncement,  on  residts  of  OCR  to  the  War  Production  Board,  a 
and  Department  of  Commerce  sur-  siqjplier’s  operation  will  not  be 
veys,  in  which  more  than  800  mer-  subject  to  (iovernment  scrutiny  or 
(hants  were  interviewed  and  the  complicated  by  additional  reports, 
allotment  systems  of  about  300  But,  on  receipt  of  a  suitably  docu- 
manufacturers  analyzed.  I'hese  mented  appeal,  WPB  will  make 
sources,  say  WPB  officials,  show  careful  investigation  of  the  distri- 
that  ordinary  practice  has  not  made  bution  practice  involved  and  en- 
sufficient  allowance  for  war-chang-  force  such  corrective  measures  as 
ed  conditions.  may  lx?  necessary  in  particular 

The  possibility  of  such  an  order  cases, 
was  discussed  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus  “Without  disturbing  the  usual 
in  the  Xovembcr  issue  of  Fuk  methods  of  doing  business,  the 
Bi'i.i.F.riN.  Its  potentialities  for  Etpiitable  Distribution  Order  will 
very  far-reaching  control  can  be  say,  in  effect,  that  adaptation  must 
judged  from  a  study  of  the  con-  be  made  to  meet  war  necessities, 
trolled  distribution  plan  in  effect  The  smaller  retailer  will  be  better 
in  Canada.  However,  WPB  ap-  able  to  serve  his  community  and  the 
pears  to  be  sticking  to  its  policy  retail  customer  more  readily  able 
of  securing  a  maximum  of  coopera-  to  obtain  needed  goods  in  all  com- 
tion  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape,  munities  when  the  proposed  order 
-An  official  release  says;  becomes  effective.  Supply  prob- 

“The  order  is  principally  a  ^VPB  lems  of  crowded  war  production 
declaration  of  policy,  designed  to  areas  are  expected  to  be  noticeably 
correct  war-caused  inequities  in  the  relieved.” 


■>2,  l-f0,U00,()()(),  in  the  present  bill 
we  favor  a  general  retail  sales  tax 
at  a  flat  b%  rtttt*  rather  than  the 
further  extension  of  so-called  lux¬ 
ury  taxes. 

r 

Increase  in  Postage  Rates 

I'he  proposed  bill  calls  for  an 
increase  of  in  the  first  class 

postage  rate  in  respect  to  local 
deliveries.  Department  stores  trans¬ 
act  from  10%  to  70%  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  nrmner  requiring  them  to 
render  monthly  bills  or  statements 
to  local  customers.  W'e  object  to 
the  proposetl  increase  in  the  rate 
because  of  the  burden  it  will  place 
upon  retailers  who  are  already 
sejueezed  between  frozen  prices  and 
unfrozen  costs.  Due  to  manpower 
problems,  and  the  lack  of  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment,  a  great  many  re¬ 
tailers  are  installing  a  new  and 
simplified  form  of  billing  by  which 
a  copy  of  each  salescheck  is  mailed 
to  the  customer  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  lieu  of  copying  the  trans¬ 
action  on  the  bill.  The  limit  on  the 
numlxT  of  saleschecks  that  may  be 
sent  in  the  local  area  is  such  that 
in  a  sizable  proportion  of  cases 
at  least  double  the  one  ounce  rate 
is  necessary.  I'o  increase  this  post¬ 
age  bill  to  the  extent  of  another 
50%  will  have  a  retarding  effect 
on  the  number  of  stores  who  other¬ 
wise  could  be  expected  to  adopt  the 
new  procedure  as  a  desirable  war¬ 
time  measure.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  present  first  class  mail  rates 
are  now  self-supporting  we  lielieve 
the  proposed  increase  in  postage 
should  be  abandoned. 

3%,  Tax  on  the  Transportation 
of  Property 

The  hope  of  the  retail  trade  and 
business  in  general,  that  the  3% 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  prop¬ 
erty  would  be  terminated  in  this 
revenue  act  has  not  been  fulfilled. 
On  the  contrary  it  has  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  fourth  class  mail 
i.e.  parcel  post.  I'his  tax  is  in¬ 
flationary  because  it  applies  at  each 
step  in  the  process  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  It  Ix'comes 
an  element  of  cost  and  exerts 
pressure  on  all  price  ceilings.  The 
yield  to  the  Government  is  not 
substantial  since  it  is  an  allowable 
deduction  from  taxable  income. 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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If  this  tax  cannot  be  repealed,  we 
ask  tliat  inequity  be  removed  in 
its  application  to  retailing.  In 
various  cities  otherwise  competing 
stores  have  consolidated  their  de¬ 
liveries  to  customers  through  mu¬ 
tually  owned  companies  or  a  similar 
typ)e  of  delivery  service.  In  the  past 
year  several  stores  have  given  up 
their  delivery  systems  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Fransportation  to  conserve  tires, 
gasoline,  automobiles  and  man¬ 
power.  I'hese  stores  are  now 
penalized  for  cooperating  with  the 
object  i\es  of  a  Federal  agency  be¬ 
cause  the  mutually  owned  delivery 
company  is  subject  to  the  3%  tax 
as  a  trtickmaii-for-hire.  Any  indi¬ 
vidual  store  whicli  continues  to 
maintain  its  own  delivery  service 
escapes  the  tax  on  deliveries  to  its 
customers.  In  order  to  eliminate 
this  inequity  we  suggest  that  the 
tax  should  not  apply  to  a  forwarder 
controlled  by  two  or  more  persons 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  trans- 
jKirting  merchandise  sold  at  retail 
by  them,  or  exclusively  engaged  in 
trans|K)rting  merchandise  sold  at 
retail  l)y  two  or  more  persons. 


Reduction  of 
Government  Expenditures 

In  conclusion,  no  matter  what 
additional  revenues  are  found  prac¬ 
tical  at  this  time,  they  will,  of 
course,  fail  to  balance  Govern¬ 
mental  expenditures.  When  mer- 
ciiants  find  themselves  in  a  similar 
predicament  they  reduce  every  out¬ 
lay  to  the  least  possible  amount. 
While  the  making  of  appropria¬ 
tions  is  not  the  function  of  your 
(ommittee,  we  want  you  to  know 
that  we  admire  the  \ery  real  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  Byrd  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Non-Essential  Expendi¬ 
tures.  W'e  respect  the  courageous 
support  that  both  political  parties 
in  Congress  have  given  its  efforts. 
W'e  urge  you  to  continue  support  of 
the  Byrd  Committee  and  similar 
activities.  In  these  times  of  ex¬ 
treme  manpower  shortage,  mer¬ 
chants  are  having  to  struggle  along 
with  totally  inadequate  working 
forces.  Many  citizens  whose  income 
has  remained  relatively  stationary 
are  suffering  under  increased  tax 
imposts.  This  is  no  time  for  avoid¬ 
able  waste  in  Government  expendi¬ 
ture. 


Pro  and  Con  on  White  Sales 


The  November  and  December 
issues  of  the  Pepperell  News 
.Sheet  feature  a  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  war  conditions  on  white 
sales: 

“Perhaps  this  war,  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  doing  so  much  for  us  in 
the  way  of  outmoding  and  discard¬ 
ing  old-fashioned  designs  and  man¬ 
ufactured  goods,  is  giving  to  re¬ 
tailers  the  opportunity  to  tear  from 
their  calendars  the  pages  on  which 
have  been  inevitably  printed  ‘White 
.Sales.’  The  custom  which  has  con¬ 
ditioned  the  consumers  into  cram¬ 
ming  more  than  one-third  of  the 
sheet  \olume  into  one  gigantic 
sale  has  little  merit,  according  to 
some  experts  .  .  .  I'his  winter 
more  retailers  will  join  those  who 
have  discontinued  white  sales  for 
the  duration.  Will  it  prove  to 
be  a  strictly  temporary  measure,  or 
will  they,  having  tasted  a  well 
balanced,  evenly  distributed  pro¬ 
gram,  refuse  to  return  to  the  cli¬ 
mactic  boon  to  bargain  hunters? 
.  .  .  Perhaps  all  domestics  buyers 


will  take  advantage  of  the  ill  wiml 
of  the  war  and  rpiietly  blow  out 
one  of  the  many  flames  that  has 
been  burning  up  the  retail  trade, 
the  annual  White  Sale.” 

This  1m)w  to  the  anti-white-sale 
faction  appearet!  in  the  November 
number  of  the  News  Sheet.  In  the 
current  December  issue,  Pepperell 
offers  its  solution  to  the  problem 
faced  by  the  buver  who,  no  matter 
what  his  own  opinion  of  the  White 
.Sale  may  be,  will  still  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  a  competitive  reality 
after  the  war.  If,  Pepperell  says, 
the  department  builds  its  operation 
on  the  strong  and  consistent  featur¬ 
ing  of  a  national  brand,  it  is  in  a 
jjosition  to  profit  by  the  white  sale 
without  engaging  in  ruinous  jnice- 
ciuting: 

“In  order  to  feature  strong  na¬ 
tional  brands  at  sale  prices,  it  will, 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  a  degree,  but  if  the  store 
understands  that  this  reduction 
need  not  be  deep,  but  should  be  a 
normal  or  seasonal  adjustment  in 


Nylon  of  the  Future 

SPEAKING  BEFORE  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Finance,  Theo 
dore  G.  Joslin,  director  of  the  Du 
Pont  Company’s  Public  Relations 
Department,  reviewed  a  variety  of 
materials  which  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  or  improxed  during  the  war, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  nylon, 
and  commented  that  they  will  start 
new  factories  and  provide  new  jobs. 

“We  believe  nylon  has  an  ex¬ 
tremely  bright  future,”  he  said. 
“First  of  all,  of  course,  come  stock¬ 
ings.  Then  there  will  be  knitted 
and  woven  underwear  and  lingerie; 
laces  and  nets  and  marquisettes; 
sheer  fabrics  for  dresses  and  blouses 
and  infants’  wear;  heavier  woven 
fabrics  for  neckties,  hat  bands,  and 
blanket  binditigs;  feather-weight 
fabrics— possibly  resin-coated  for 
raincoats,  golf  jackets  and  other 
sportswear;  crush-proof  transparent 
velvets;  and  dresses  with  perman¬ 
ent  pleats.  They  are  only  a  few. 

“Projecting  our  commercial  ex¬ 
perience  with  articles  of  this  type, 
and  our  experimental  experience 
with  other  forms  of  nylon,  we 
can  visualize  many  more  possible 
uses  for  this  material:  automobile 
upholstery  fabrics;  wrinkle-resistant 
fabrics  for  men  s  shirts  and  suits; 
light-weight  tents  for-  overnight 
hikes  or  longer  camping  trips;  rust¬ 
proof  and  non-staining  window 
screens;  and  wiiulow  curtains  that 
retain  their  shape  without  being 
dried  on  stretcher  frames.’’ 


the  price  of  sheets,  then  the  store 
can  put  on  an  active  sale  and  build 
traffic  and  volume  at  profitable 
levels  .  .  .  Basically,  the  purpose 
of  a  national  sheet  brand  is  to 
enable  the  store  to  get  a  fair 
jnite  on  merchandise  that  con¬ 
stantly  has  a  tendency  to  be  under- 
priced  in  the  retail  store.  If  this 
purpose  is  kept  well  in  mind  not 
only  during  regular  selling  periods, 
but  during  sales  periods,  and  if  the 
store  possesses  a  franchise  to  sell  a 
brand  that  has  a  good  grij)  on  con¬ 
sumers’  minds,  there  is  no  reason 
wh\  White  Sales  should  lead  to 
disastrous  price  cutting,  but  every 
reason  why  thev  should  continue 
as  regular  selling  events  that  en¬ 
able  the  domestics  section  to  build 
both  traffic  and  volume  on  a  highly 
profitable  basis.” 
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absorb  excess 


VVool  has  gone  to  war!  So  now  it’s 
our  wartime  job  to  make  the  wool  we 
^  have  last  longer.  Tell  your  customers  how 

protect  its  softness,  its  warmth  the  easy 
1  hux  way.  Lux  is  so  mild  and  safe — so 

'  '"'  thrifty,  too!  Costs  less  than  a  penny  to 

Warn  customers  that  rubbing  woolens 
C:  with  cake  soap  or  using  strong  soaps  and 

^  too  hot  water  injures  fibers — wastes  wool. 

More  and  more  of  your  customers  will 
' v  want  to  wash  sweaters  these  days — help 

.  I,  Pi  1  to  out’.i-^®  rust-  them  to  do  it  the  safe  way.  It’s  a  service 

1  .hey-,.  .pp,«u„. 

The  National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association  recommends  LUX 
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More  Policy  Suggestions  on  the 
Victory  Merchandise  Problem 

(Continued  from  puge  24) 


so-called  victory  merchandise,  but 
our  chief  problem  will  be  to  keep 
from  buying  too  much  of  it.  That 
merchandise  is  the  kind  that  should 
be  purchased  on  a  strictly  reorder 
basis  on  as  short  interval  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Do  what  we  will,  however, 
we  must  expect  to  ha\e  to  take  a 
considerable  markdown  loss  when 
the  change  over  to  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  lakes  place.  So,  it  is  up 
to  each  one  of  us  to  minimize  that 
markdown  loss  as  much  as  jmssible. 

“In  all  probability  the  change 
will  not  come  over  night.  It  will  be 
a  gradual  one  as  materials  and 
production  are  released  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  my  belief  that,  if 
the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow,  it 
would  still  take  some  time,  perhaps 
several  months  in  many  cases,  for 
former  qualities  of  merchandise  to 
be  available  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent,  so  that  there  will  be  a  sort  of 
twilight  period  during  which  a 
store  should  be  able  to  sell  a  rea¬ 


sonable  portion  of  its  so-called 
undesirable  inventory  at  approxi¬ 
mately  regular  prices.  This  twilight 
peritxi,  or  reconversion  period,  as 
some  might  preler  to  call  it,  should 
enable  most  stores  to  get  into  a 
more  healthy  condition.” 

The  idea  of  a  very  gradual  transi¬ 
tion  or  “twilight  zone”  as  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  store  against  heavy 
emergency  merchandise  loss  is 
shared  by  another  merchant,  who 
says:- 

“W'hen  the  change  comes  we  do 
not  feel  that  it  will  be  sudden 
enough  to  hurt  us  seriously,  and 
this,  together  with  a  pretty  quick 
turnover,  doesn’t  make  us  feel  that 
there’s  anything  at  the  moment  to 
be  concerned  about.  Our  own  in¬ 
ventory,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  lower 
than  we  wish  it  were,  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  to  build  at  weak  points. 
W-e.  just  will  not  take  what  we 
would  term,  in  your  own  definition, 
‘emergency  merchandise.’  It  has 


Self-Instruction  in  Home  Sewing 


Simplified  Home  Sewing  by 
Helen  Hall;  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  New  York;  332  pp.; 
$2.75 

FOR  M.\NY  women,  dressmak¬ 
ing  (and  even  simpler  versions  of 
home  sewing)  seems  a  mysterious, 
rftual-ridden  performance  which 
they  feel  must  be  forex  er  beyond 
their  comprehension.  This  work¬ 
manlike  b^k  by  Helen  Hall  man¬ 
ages  to  take  most  of  the  mumbo- 
jumbo  out  of  the  subject.  Piece 
goods  people  xvho  read  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  to  recommend  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers,  since  it  will  inspire  the 
confidence  in  almost  any  woman 
that  simple  dressmaking  is  not 
beyond  her  capabilities. 

The  book  is  planned  on  a  step- 
by-step  system  of  self-instruction. 
Starting  with  the  most  elementary 
information  required  by  a  novice, 
it  progresses  in  the  end  to  material 
that  will  help  the  home  sew’er  to 
become  an  expert,  professional 
dressmaker  if  she  so  desires.  There 


are  over  600  diagrams  in  the  IxKtk. 

The  sections  of  this  book  de¬ 
voted  to  fitting  are  certain  to  be 
of  value  to  experienced  sewers  as 
well  as  beginners.  Helen  Hall  has 
specialized  in  the  problem  of  in¬ 
dividual  fitting,  and  is  insistent  on 
the  fact  that  proper  fitting  of  a 
garment  above  the  armhole  is  the 
key  to  comfort  for  the  moving 
figure. 

Some  store  people  are  acquainted 
with  the  home  dressmaking  course 
prepared  in  pamphlet  form  by 
Helen  Hall  some  years  ago.  Cus¬ 
tomer  experience  with  it  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  excellent  at  the  time. 
This  new  book  embodies  all  the 
virtues  of  the  original  plus  a  num¬ 
ber  of  up-to-date  improvements. 
As  every  piece  gtXKis  buyer  knows, 
there  is  an  unprecedented  wave  of 
interest  in  home  sewing.  Putting 
women  in  the  way  of  learning  the 
subject  easily  and  thoroughly  will 
help  to  make  them  permanent,  and 
not  simplv  xvartime,  customers. 

-HKM 


to  be  near  enough  to  standard,  or 
we  won’t  touch  it.” 

This  factor  is  certainly  worth 
considering.  However,  stores  tleal- 
ing  in  any  type  of  non-impulse 
merchandise  should  make  careful 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  very  pros¬ 
pect  of  resumed  production  in 
some  lines  will  immediately  kill 
the  sale  of  emergency  or  substitute 
items  in  those  lines  except  for  a 
verv  limited  number  of  immediate 
or  urgent-need  purchases.  For 
example,  few  springs  or  mattresses 
or  over-stuffed  sets  are  bought 
today  to  fill  urgent  need  tomor¬ 
row.  Few  stich  purchases  can  not 
be  delayed  as  much  as  six  months 
if  there  is  a  prospect  of  conversion 
to  peace-time  production  of  mate¬ 
rial  standards.  Of  course,  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  deferring  purchases  on 
the  prospect  of  resumed  prtxluclion 
on  an  unlimited  basis  will  extend 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  all  lines,  even 
so-called  impulse  purchases. 

Goodwill  Problem  Involved 

.All  of  the  men  who  are  gixing 
the  subject  intelligent  thought  rec¬ 
ognize  that  in  meeting  the  emer¬ 
gency  merchandise  problem  early 
they  will  probably  sacrifice  some 
sales  volume  and  may  even  be  non¬ 
competitive  in  certain  lines  for  a 
limited  period.  However,  they  all 
seem  to  feel,  as  outlined  in  the 
first  Bulletin  article,  that  these 
losses  will  be  more  than  justified 
by  preserving  a  reputation  for 
quality  and  dependable  mer¬ 
chandise  and  by  conserving  re¬ 
sources  in  cash  position  which 
might  well  be  lost  through  a  heavy 
inventory  of  emergency  gtxxls. 

This  attitude  was  pretty  well 
typified  by  the  following  quotation 
from  a  member:— 

“Your  article  was  such  that  I 
have  also  determined  to  follow  the 
plan  of  cleaning  out  all  ‘ersatz’ 
merchandise  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  refrain  from  further  purchases 
of  the  same.  It  appears  to  me  that 
while  a  merchant  may  lose  many 
sales  by  so  doing,  he  is  building  his 
reputation  for  dependable  goods. 

“The  above  plan  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  reduce  sales  xolume  and  a 
small  man  will  have  to  trim  his 
operation  expense  accordingly. 
However,  he  will  be  on  a  firm  basis 
for  rebuilding,— and  won’t  that  be 
what  we’ll  all  be  doing?” 
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Quite  an  Iiiventioii,/^^/ 


C0NTlNU0ur& 

AhO  ^yUU'U)  KNIT  UNDERWEAR  CIOIM 


The  fellow  who  invented  the  wheel  did  quite  a  job.  Just  imagine  a  world 
without  one.  But,  it's  in  the  application  of  the  wheel  to  all  manner  of 
vehicles  and  machinery,  rather  than  in  the  wheel  itself,  that 
progress  has  really  been  made. 

In  the  same  way,  the  principle  of  continuity  has  long  been  known  to  the 
textile  industry,  firom  the  very  earliest  days.  It  is  the  applicaticm  of  the 
principle  that  resulted  in  the  power  loom,  the  spinning  jenny,  the 
carding  machine,  and  so  on.  The  technicians  of  Industrial  knew  continuous 
operation  was  the  answer  to  superior  rayon  yam — but  how  to  apply  it 
was  the  problem.  That  they  solved  it,  is  home  out  daily  as  miles  of 
uniftxm,  virtually  knot-firee  yam  stream  from  the  Continuous  Process 

machine,  bound  for  mills  that  know  its  value  in  increased  mill  efficiency 
and  level  dyeing  qualities. 

It  is  the  ingenuity  of  our  technicians  in  developing  better  methods, 
applying  old  principles  in  new  ways,  that  have  made 
Industrial  the  progressive  company  it  is. 


•  8.  PM.  Off. 
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Victory  and  Post-War  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


will  be  on  “taxation  and  the 
Government’s  Fiscal  Problem”,  a 
second  will  concern  “I'he  lax 
Problem  and  the  Retailer”,  and 
a  third  will  cover  “  I'he  Proposals 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Pro¬ 
gram.”  No  session  will  he  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday  night. 

After-the-War  Plans 

Both  I'hursday  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  postwar  problems. 
One  of  the  first  issues  to  be 
thoroughly  threshed  out  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  effectively  planned  dis|M)sal 
of  government  surplus  stocks, 
covering— as  it  will  after  this  war  — 
a  vastly  larger,  more  diversified 
and  higher  quality  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  than  has  ever  been  accu¬ 
mulated  fx'fore.  .\fter  much  dis¬ 
cussion  a  “Retail  Plan  for  Dis¬ 
posal”  will  be  made  known. 

.\t  the  afternoon  session  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Scripps- Howard  News¬ 
papers’  broad  stirvey— based  on 
findings  in  the  nation’s  key  in- 


“N’EW  HORIZON'S”,  “Kleine- 
tics”  and  “things  to  come,”  were 
promised  in  the  educational  ex¬ 
hibit  by  the  I.  B.  Kleinert  Rubber 
Co.  at  their  showrcxmis  early  in 
December.  No  orders  are  iK'ing 
taken  for  future  deliveries  on  the 
70  items  shown.  The  exhibit  which 
will  continue  through  December 
and  January  was  highly  informa¬ 
tive  on  things  to  come  for  notion 
departments. 

Ralph  Guinzburg,  president  of 
Kleinert’s,  said  at  the  opening  of 
the  showing.  “Years  of  experimen¬ 
tation  have  gone  into  the  merchan¬ 
dise  featured  in  ‘New  Horizons’. 
Laboratory  tests  on  synthetics  were 
started  by  this  comj)any  even  Indore 
the  war.  As  each  new  type  of 
plastic  or  synthetic  rubl)er  was  re¬ 
leased  by  the  government  in  lim¬ 
ited  cpiantities  for  experimental 
purposes  we  blended  and  combined 
these  new  synthetics  in  different 
formulas.  Thus  the  company  will 
be  ready  immediately  for  produc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  the  synthetics  are 
made  available  and  as  soon  as  labor 


dustrial  centers,  with  respect  to 
local  forecasts  and  sectional  plans 
—will  be  made  known  for  ihe  first 
tinte. 

Postwar  Advertising,  Selling 

Ihe  importance  of  advertisitig 
and  selling  in  postwar  .America  will 
Ik;  the  subject  of  addresses  anti 
discussion  from  the  floor,  and  this 
will  be  followed  by  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Better  Selling  of  Floor 
Coverings”.  I  bis  will  include  bet¬ 
ter  advertising  of  floor  coverings, 
better  training  of  salespeople,  the 
need  for  changes  in  Hoor  covering 
merchandising,  and  what  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  cati  do  iti  these  various 
directions.  T.  he  theme  of  this 
whole  session  will  find  its  full  ex¬ 
pression  in  “c<M)peration— all  along 
the  line”,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
mutual  effort  by  the  producers  aiul 
retailers  of  floor  coverings  may 
prove  so  definitely  beneficial  to  all 
concerned  (including  the  consum¬ 
er)  that  it  will  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  other  industries. 


and  other  factors  make  production 
possible.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
many  of  the  items  will  be  improted 
before  they  are  finally  offered  for 
sale.” 

Dress  shields,  braforms,  baby 
pants,  crib  sheets,  bibs,  nursery 
bags,  sanitary  belts,  skirt  shields, 
bathing  caps,  soles  for  sports  and 
bedtimer  slippers,  shower  curtains, 
and  girdles  comprised  the  showing, 
each  featured  item  being  made 
from  some  special  formulations  of 
synthetic  rubbers  or  plastics. 

Striking  a  wholly  different  note 
were  the  bathing  caps,  shower  cur¬ 
tains  and  caps,  play  shoes  and  bed¬ 
time  slippers.  In  bathing  caps, 
the  SavU-Wave  version  was  pre¬ 
sented  together  with  several  shower 
bathcaps.  Four  different  shower 
curtains  were  featured,  two  in 
fleecenaj>  versions  and  two  trans¬ 
lucent  curtains. 

Supplementing  this  synthetic 
showing  were  many  different  items 
which  Kleinei  t’i  have  been  making 
in  line  with  their  war  program. 


REGISTRATION  PEES: 

$  2 — per  individual  (from 
member  store)  OR  A  ! 
MAXIMUM  FEE  OF—  | 

$10 — per  member  store  (for 
any  number  of  repre-  j 
sentatives) 

$10 — per  Resident  Buying 
Office  (members  of 
resident  office  staffs, 
but  not  their  retail 
clients) 

$  I  5 — per  non-member  store  j 
or  individual. 


The  Annual  Dinner 

At  the  annual  banquet  one  guest 
speaker  has  been  definitely  sched¬ 
uled— Paul  Holfman,  president  ol 
the  Studebaker  Catrporation  and 
( hairman  of  the  Committee  on  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Another  prominent  speaker 
will  be  on  the  program. 

Exhibitors 

Systems,  services  and  merchan¬ 
dise  for  department  stores  will  be 
shown  in  convention  exhibits,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  following  conq^anies: 
All  Styles  Hanger  Conqjany,  Inc. 
•American  .\irlines,  Inc. 

Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 
•Arex  Imfemnity  Company 
Burroughs  .Adtling  .Machine  Co. 
Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corporation 
L.  .A.  Darling  Company 
Dennison  .Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany 

Department  Store  Economist 
Fairchild  Publications 
I'he  Gardner-Richardson  Company 
Haire  Publishing  Conqjany 
International  Business  Machines 
Corporation 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
(.American)  Lumbermen’s  Mutual 
Casualty  Conqiany  of  Illinois 
Merit  Protective  Service 
National  Cash  Register  Camipany 
Otis  Elevator  Company 
Printasign  Corp.  of  .America 
Recordak  Corporation 
Remington-Rand.  Inc. 

Soabar  Company 
Trimz  Company,  Inc. 

(United  Wall  Paper  Fa<  lories 
Inc.) 

Twinlite  Illuminating  Fixtures 
(Harry  Nabut) 

White  Sewing  Machine  Conqjany 
Willmark  Service  .System,  Inc. 


NEW  HORIZONS  FOR  NOTIONS 
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Iwm  Chatillon  Corporation 


Turize  Rayon  Corporation 


e 


'  J  ^ 


2^... 


ON  NOVEMBER  12,  1943  our  stockholders  voted  to  change  our 
corporate  name  from  TYibize  Chatillon  Corporation  to  Tbbize 
Rayon  Corporation. 


Practically  speaking,  it’s  a  good  thing.  The  name  is  simpler, 
and  identifies  us  at  a  glance  with  the  Rayon  Industry. 

From  the  sentimental  viewpoint,  it’s  not  so  easy  to  change  a 
name.  Under  the  old  title,  during  the  years  in  which  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  rayon  in  America  grew  from  118,800,000  to  650,- 
000,000  pounds  per  year,  Tliblze  kept  steady  pace,  developing 
its  service  and  improving  its  product  with  each  year. 

Today,  under  our  new  name,  Thbize  Rayon  Corporation,  we 
take  our  place  as  one  of  the  important  producers  of  both  Ace¬ 
tate  and  Viscose  Rayon  Yams;  and  of  woven  and  knitted  fabrics 
made  of  these  yams. 


TUBIZE  RAYOIV  CORPORATIIII^ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TUBIZE  RAYON  YARNS  AND  FABRICS 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICEG:  2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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Hosiery 


By  Pearl  Berry 


issued.  Inserts  are  periniied  because 
of  the  difficulty  the  indtistry  has 
experienced  in  obtaining  perman¬ 
ent  marking  devices  and  equip¬ 
ment,  and  also  because  OPA  was 
considering  revision  ol  some  ceiling 
prices  in  the  regulation,  which  they 
say  is  expected  to  be  issued  belore 
the  lirst  ot  next  year. 

Sales  Talk 

Overheard  at  a  retail  counter— 
a  bit  llowery  but  the  enthusiasm 
was  there  and  a  good  sale  made—: 
“Oh.  ive  liave  the  loveliest  stockings 
lor  every  stride  ol  your  lile.  What 
hours  are  your  busiest?  Let’s  begin 
witli  those,  etc.  etc.”  The  salesgirl 
certainly  knew  her  stock  and  in 
nothing  Hat  she  had  a  well  selected 
arrav  belore  the  ctistomer. 


Insert  Marking  Extended 

Retailers  are  welcoming  the  ex¬ 
tension  granted  by  the  Office  ol 
Price  .Adtninistration  on  the  use  ol 
inserts  of  printed  slips  in  hosiery 
instead  of  by  transfers,  labels  or 
tickets  attached  to  stockings  to  in¬ 
form  consumers  of  ceiling  prices 
and  other  required  data.  Phis 
amendment  as  of  November  22nd, 
says  OPA,  will  continue  in  ellect 
until  further  notice. 

OPA  points  out  that  although 
marking  the  stockings  by  means  of 
inserts  is  still  considered  to  be  a 
tetnporary  expedient,  the  agent  v 
d(x*s  not  intend  to  prohibit  use  of 
inserts  in  place  of  permanetit  mark¬ 
ings  until  some  time  after  the  forih- 
coining  revision  of  the  regulation  is 


Retail  advertising  in  Novem¬ 
ber  reflected  an  added  effort 
to  sell  the  hosiery  wardrobe 
idea  to  customers  with  reported 
good  results  in  supplying  the  holi¬ 
day  demand  from  many  types  of 
stockings  in  stock.  Salespeople  in 
stores  pushing  this  type  of  protno- 
tion  were  instructed  carefully  on 
selling  technique  and  in  New  York 
it  was  put  to  excellent  use.  The 
success  of  this  plan  at  a  time  when 
it  is  liormal  to  sell  the  sheerest 
hose,  buyers  say,  encourages  them 
to  continue  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  sell  the  wardrobe  idea 
Not  all  wardobe  ads  went  the 
gamut  of  stocks  from  rayon  and  cot¬ 
ton  to  wool  stockings  and  socks  or 
from  evening  to  sport  hose  but  in 
some  way  they  conveyed  the  idea 
that  more  than  one  type  was  suit¬ 
able  for  gift  giving. 

“There’s  a  beautiful  .\ltman 
stocking  for  every  hour  of  her  life,” 
said  B.  .-Mtman  &  Co.,  “give  her  a 
complete  wardobe  of  mesh  stock¬ 
ings  for  Christmas!  Handsome 
meshes  and  laces  for  street  wear,  for 
afternoon  and  for  a  gala  evening.” 
Fixe  meshes  were  listed  as:  “Party 
bound  .  .  .  cobwebs  of  cotton  lace, 
$1.65.  Gay  afternoon  .  .  .  lacy 
rayon,  $1.44.  .Shopping  trip  .  .  . 
fine  rayon  mesh,  $1.23.  Active 
s{x>rts  .  .  .  pearl  mesh  stockings, 
$1.50.  Office  wear  .  .  .  fine  lisle 
mesh,  $1.65.” 

Stern  Brothers  offered  “Pamela 
Alternatives.”  Daytime  sheers  at 
97^  and  “date-time  beauty  sheers” 
at  $1.10  were  offered  with  the  line, 
“Buy  both,  give  both  .  .  .  the  right 
weight  stocking  is  as  important  as 
the  right  hat.” 

Many  hosiery  protnotions  com¬ 
bined  with  handbags  and  shoes 
were  noted.  Hatian’s  combitied 
hose  and  handbags  without  men¬ 
tioning  their  shoes.  “The  loveliest 
legs  wear  Hanan  hose  atid  the  loxe- 
liest  arms  carry  Hanan  hatidbags.” 
they  claimed.  In  ati  ad  captioned. 
“Sturdy  Walkers  .  .  .  sturdv  cotton 
stockings  and  Sturdy  Walker  shoes.” 
•Abraham  &  Straus  said,  “It  takes 
stockings  and  shoes  with  stamina 
to  stand  the  pace.” 


Shoe  and  hosiery  coordination  and  a  striking 
layout  in  this  recent  Abraham  &  Straus  ad. 
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WOMEN  TODAY  ARE 


IN  THEIR 

HOSIERY  PURCHASES 


.  .  .  and  rightly  so.  Increased  war¬ 
time  activities  by  American  women 
demand  hosiery  that  is  not  only 
spot  and  snag  resistant,  soft,  dull 
and  appealing  to  the  eye,  but  dur¬ 
able,  as  well.  Yes,  a  difficult  assign¬ 
ment  for  any  hosiery  iinish  to  meet, 
.  .  .  but  Dura  Beau  Finishes  have 
met  it  for  over  35  years,  and  are 
continuing  to  meet  it,  despite 
necessary  war-time  restrictions. 
Dura  Beau,  the  "film  of  protection” 
for  every  fibre. 


tlnlshe* 


Rt|.  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils, 
Finishes  •  Collins  &  Westmoreland  Sts., 
Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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Corsets 

By  Pkari.  Bkrry 


Another  smart  corset  atl  in  Lord  S:  Taylor’s 
notable  series  ol  department  institiitionals. 


WE  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short 
talk  last  month  with  Fred¬ 
erick  R.  Hurley,  a  corset 
inantilacttirer  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  who  is  now  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  chatted  for  a  few  inintues 
altout  the  corset  sittiation  in  Hritain 
and  he  spoke  of  the  early  days  of 
the  war  when  she  made  the  mistake 
of  regulating  corset  prodttction  and 
prices  which  resulted  in  “taility" 
garments  that  were  inferior.  With 
rationing,  women,  particularly  war 
workers,  fotmd  their  cottpons  did 
not  allow'  for  replacements  and  in 
particular  war  workers  fotmd  that 
the  garments  did  not  give  them  the 
stipport  they  needed  and  thev  did 
not  stand  up  as  pre-war  corsets  did. 
With  rationing,  it  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  stretch  coupons  to  cover 
frecpient  replacements.  “W'omen 
workers  in  British  war  plants," 
said  Mr.  Btirley,  “have  done  a  re¬ 
markable  job  and  on  the  whole 
proted  better  w'orkers  than  men. 
But  it  was  evichmt  that  they  needed 
better  body  support  for  the  work 
and  the  ‘utility’  corset  gave  them 
less.  Good  corsets  were  then  ruled 
as  essential  and  die  Board  of  Frade 
corrected  their  regulations.”  (.\ 
complete  repot  t  of  the  procedure 
taken  in  England  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  appeared  in  the  November 
issue  of  The  BtJi.LETiN.) 

Mr.  Burley  paid  high  tribute  to 
the  corset  industry  in  .\merica.  He 
said  it  unquestionably  was  the  hnest 
and  greatest  in  the  w'orld. 

Questions  and  Answers 

JUST  WH.Vr  corset  retailers 
may  expect  in  the  way  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  deliveries  for  spring 
was  made  known  to  the  trade 
on  the  opening  day  of  “Corset 
Week,”  last  month  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  .Associated  Corset 
&  Brassiere  Mfrs.  Inc.,  and  The  Cor¬ 
set  &  Brassiere  Association  of  .Amer¬ 
ica.  They  gave  answers  to  tpies- 
tions  believed  uppermost  in  retail¬ 
ers’  minds,  as  follows: 

“Fact.  The  manufacture  of  svn- 
thetic  rubber  threads,  while  show¬ 
ing  market  progress,  is  still  in  an 


experimental  stage. 

“Couclusiou.  P'or  some  lime  then 
do  not  expect  any  garments  with 
more  elastic  than  contained  in  styles 
made  under  L-90  restrictions. 

*  *  * 

“Fact.  Shortages  of  cotton  and 
rayon  yarns  for  covering  rubber 
thread  and  equally  severe  shortages 
of  manpower  are  bound  to  delay 
deliveries  in  sufficient  (juantities 
of  elastic  materials  made  of  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber. 

“Conclusion.  Deliveries  of  foun¬ 
dation  garments  made  of  synthetic 
fabrics  are  not  likelv  to  come 
through  in  any  sizable  (|uaniiiy  be¬ 
fore  .April  or  May  of  1944. 


“Fact.  With  the  exception  ol 
Class  1  garments,  bandeaux  and 
brassieres,  foundation  garment 
manufacturers  are  still  restricted  to 
75%  of  their  1941  unit  production. 

“Conclusion.  Because  of  this,  the 
combined  output  of  all  manufac¬ 
turers  could  at  no  time  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  this  country’s  needs 
as  long  as  retail  sales  are  even  only 
at  a  par  with  1941. 

*  *  * 

“Therefore  the  retailer  has  only 
to  ask  himself  the  all-important 
(]uestion:  ‘Is  my  stock  on  hand  and 
tin  order  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  my  needs  until  .April  or  May 
1944?'  If  the  answer  is  no,  ad¬ 
ditional  merchandise  must  be  pur- 
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We’re  Building  a  Corset-Department  Plan 

be  Pont^War  proof 


When  war  ends,  a  great  new  day  in 
retailing  is  coming.  Old  conceptions 
of  selling,  merchandising,  buying, 
advertising,  store  arrangement  and 
even  clerk  training  will  have  to  be 
discarded. 

In  the  corset  field  revolutionary  new 
methods  and  ideas  are  even  now 
developing.  New  materials.  New 
ways  of  pattern  making.  New  labo¬ 
ratory-testing  techniques.  New  time¬ 
saving  practices,  for  manufacturers 
and  retailers.  More  productive  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  changing  concept  that’s 
being  geared  to  cope  with  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  handle  any  and  all  post¬ 
war  corset  problems. 

To  groove  your  corset  department  to 
these  anticipated  conditions,  we  are 
building  a  tailored -to-fit  Plan.  Step 
by  step  this  Plan  is  evolving,  under 


the  direction  of  specialists  in  the 
Formfit  organization  who  know  inti¬ 
mately  every  phase  of  corset  manu¬ 
facturing,  distribution,  stocking  and 
retailing. 

With  the  advent  of  Peace,  and  the 
ensuing  period  of  confusion  that’s 
sure  to  follow,  this  Plan  will  be  an 
anchor  to  windward,  a  veritable 
beacon  light  of  safety  with  which  you 
can  chart  your  corset-selling  course 
. . .  and  weather  the  storms  of  un¬ 
certainty! 

Keep  your  eye  on  Formfit . . .  for 
newer  things  . . .  better  things  .  .  . 
more  profitable  things  for  every 
corset  department  in  America  are 
inevitably  coming  and  you,  thus  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  Formfit  Plan  of  Ac¬ 
tion,  will  reap  the  rewards  of  forward 
thinking/ 
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I 


A  REMINDER 


•  Your  Association 
maintains  for  your 
benefit  a 

TRAFHC 

SURVEY 

SERVICE 

which  covers  all 


chased  from  tlie  inaiuifucturcr's 
present  day  offerings.” 

Pricing  Synthetic 
Rubber  Garments 

.\  refease  l)y  ifie  Office  of  t’rice 
•Administration  of  N'ovemi)er  29th 
answered  the  question  of  pricing 
by  manufacturers  of  foundation 
garments  and  garters  made  witfi 
synthetic  ruf)l)er. 

“The  pricing  method  to  use,” 
OP.\  said,  “is  the  same  as  tfiat  in 
effect  for  other  ridiber  commotiities 
coxered  by  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
fation  220  whose  construction  is 
changed  from  that  of  March,  1942, 
only  because  of  substitutions  due  to 
shortages  of  materials  or  parts.  This 
is  the  second  pricing  method  given 
in  the  regulation. 

“Under  this  formula,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  adjust  his  highest 


.Nfarcii,  1942,  selling  price  for  the 
article  by  the  exact  amount  of  the 
increase  in  direct  cost  caused  by  the 
change  in  materials  or  parts:  that 
is,  by  tlie  change  from  natural  to 
synthetic  rubber  in  such  parts  as 
the  elastic  webbing. 

“For  example,”  OP.\  said,  “a 
roll-on  girdle  such  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer  delivered  or  offered  for  de¬ 
livery  in  .March,  1942,  and  which 
then  was  made  of  natural  rubber, 
but  which  now  is  made  of  synthetic 
rubber,  would  be  priced  under  the 
second  pricing  method.  .\lso,  a  gar¬ 
ment  constructed  with  side  sections 
of  ridiber  elastic  which  has  been 
changed  so  that  wider  side  sections 
are  allowed  because  of  the  use  of 
synthetic  rubber  elastic  fabric, 
would  be  priced  under  the  second 
pricing  method.” 


phases  of 


Disposal  of  Government  Surpluses 


transportation 
in  and  out  of 
the  store  by 
common  carriers. 

•  Large  savings  in 
transportation 
charges  plus 
other  benefits 
have  resulted 
from  these 
surveys. 

•  Charge  is  based 
on  actual  cost 
of  accomplishing 
survey. 

•  Write  to 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon 
Mgr.,  Traffic  Group, 

N  R  D  G  A 

101  West  31st  Street 

New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


{Continued  from  page  23) 


the  anouncement  that  descriptive 
lists  may  be  obtained  from  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Dixision  in  Washington. 
\t  the  time  of  filing  with  Federal 
Register  the  Procurement  Division 
should  be  required  to  mail  descrip¬ 
tive  announcements  to  the  national 
trade  associations. 

7.  Fortv-five  davs  should  elapse 
between  the  announcement  and  the 
opening  of  bids. 

8.  To  the  extent  that  the  goods 
remain  available,  bids  submitted 
should  be  accepted  on  the  basis 
of  the  price  oifered.  f'he  highest 
bidder  should  receive  the  first  al¬ 
lotment,  and  so  through  the  list 
of  bidders,  without  regard  to  the 
(juantity  bid  for  so  long  as  it  is 
not  less  than  the  minimum  speci- 
lied. 

f  hese  are  the  principal  recom¬ 
mendations  of  our  committee, 
which  feels  that  you  should  know 
the  five  main  objectives  which  these 
recommendations,  if  adopted, 
would  I  surely  accomplish.  Those 
five  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  the  government  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  largest  possible  return  from 
the  disposal  of  its  surpluses. 

2.  Goxernment  surpluses  would 
be  dispersed  widely  through  the 
maximum  number  of  establish¬ 
ments  and  would  be  quickly  ab¬ 
sorbed  at  the  consumer  level.  The 
plan  would  get  them  speedily  out 


of  the  way  and  would  not  let  gov¬ 
ernment  surpluses  interfere  with 
immediate  production  and  the  full 
employment  of  labor. 

3.  Fhe  acquisition  of  large- 
quantities  of  govertunent  surpluses 
by  speculators  woidd  be  prevented. 
When  merchants  know  that  specu¬ 
lative  (juantities  are  being  held  over 
their  heads  in  the  competitive 
market,  they  hesitate  to  buy  their 
normal  requirements  from  their 
usual  sources  at  regular  market 
prices,  and  their  hesitation  cannot 
help  retarding  a  rapid  and  success¬ 
ful  recouversion  to  cixilian  pro¬ 
duction. 

4.  The  opening  of  new  retail 
establishments,  pretending  t<» 
specialize  in  the  sale  of  govern¬ 
ment  surpluses,  will  l)e  discouraged. 
Establishments  like  this  in  the  past 
ha\e  mixed  their  government  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  with  stocks  from  other 
sources  without  differentiation  and 
the  public  has  been  deceived  on 
many  occasions. 

5.  The  largest  possible  number 
of  established  retail  concerns  will 
obtain  the  privilege  of  bidding  on 
government  surpluses  at  prices  at 
which  they  are  certain  to  be  sold, 
so  that  the  public,  through  re¬ 
sponsible  distribution  channels,  will 
obtain  the  ma.ximum  possible 
amounts  of  available  surplus  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 
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Paper  Conservation  Program 

[Coiilnuu’d  from  page  17) 

condition  ol  tlic  merchandise. 

Check  to  see  that  stock  boxes  are 
Iteing  lully  utili/ed  in  place  ol 
new  wrappings. 

Don't  Use  wiapping  paper  to 
cover  tonniers  where  some  otlier 
substitute  is  possible.  11  wrapping 
paper  must  be  used,  see  that  it 
is  sa\ed  aiul  re-used. 

Use  canvas  or  other  labric  bags 
where  possible  lor  transmission  ol 
merchandise  t(»  (entral  wrap.  Or 
il  it  is  necessary  to  use  paper  bags, 
see  that  they  are  sa\ed  and  re-used 
to  the  lullesi  extent  possible. 


III.  Salvage  Program 

Review  store  salvage  procedure 
to  see  that; 

(a)  I'he  maximum  possible 
amount  ol  material  is 
being  salvaged  in  receiv¬ 
ing  room,  warehouse, 
stockrooms,  lurniture  de¬ 
liveries,  returned  goods 
room,  exchange  and  ser¬ 
vice  desks,  and  any  <»iher 
point  ol  potential  salvage. 

(b)  (bartons  are  being  opened 
in  a  wav  to  insure  the 
minimum  amotmt  ol  dam¬ 
age  to  the  (ontainer. 

(c)  Salvaged  material  is  beitig 
properlv  handled,  stored 
lor  luture  use,  aiul  used  to 
the  best  advantage. 

(d)  L'nnsable  salvage  material 
is  touted  to  waste  dealers 
and  not  burned. 

(e)  Wrapping  paper  is  being 
saved  ami  cut  to  usable 
sizes. 

Re-use  containers  lurnished  by 
customers  in  makittg  innnediate 
exchanges  and  adjustments.  This 
is  partit iilat Iv  important  in  hand¬ 
ling  the  customer  returns  and  ex¬ 
changes  immediately  lollowing 
Christmas. 

Set  tip  a  “Waste  W'arden”  system 
by  department  or  by  Hoot  to  dieck 
on  the  use  ol  supplies. 


Whether  it's  a  consignment  to  a  factory  working  furiously 
against  time — whether  it's  one  small  shipment  of  some¬ 
thing — or  a  huge  one  of  vital  wartime  material,  Mary,  the 
telephone  girl  at  Railway  Express,  is  ready  to  help  you 
with  courtesy,  understanding  and  dispatch. 

An  invisible  but  most  important  link  in  our  chain  of  war¬ 
time  service — she  talks  to  a  great  army  of  customers — 
relays  their  wishes  quickly,  quietly,  efficiently. 

The  voice  with  the  smile  in  it — that's  Mary — typical  of  the 
telephone  girls  at  Railway  Express. 


IV.  Supervision  and  Training 

Inlensity  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion.  lie  certain  that  the  conserva¬ 
tion  methods  you  adopt  are  closely 
supervised  and  tarried  out,  so  that 
onlv  the  most  economical  sizes  and 
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yESTEHmAV  •  T  O  B  A  V  •  T  If  O  H  R  O  W 


ALVIN  T.  COATE 

and  Founder 

From  local  efforts  in  1901,  to  operations  in 
34  States  in  1943  .  .  .  from  serving  o  few, 
beginning  with  the  ending  of;  one  war,  to 
thousands  through  World  War  Ho.  1,  and  on 
into  tho  present  war  ...  is  the  history  of 
insurance  Audit  and  lnspection\Co.  growth 
during  peace  times  and  war  tfiies,  through 
days  of  prosperity  and  deprefilon. 

In  this  time  we  have  examined  and  super¬ 
vised  all  forms  of  insurance  amounting  to 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars.  We  hove 
served  responsible  individuals  or  concerns  in 
every  field  of  endeavor.  As  specialists  in 
solving  Business  Insurance  problems  we  have 
won  nation-wide  recognition.  Such  service 
invites  your  attention  and  inquiry.  Without 
obligation,  of  course. 


Business 

Insurance 

Offers  a  Constant  Problem 
That  Requires  Eternal  Vigilance 


Tonw,  Business  Iiisiiranee  of  all  kinds  is 
{{really  in  need  of  revision.  Faeini;  inereliants. 
nianufaeturers,  indiisirialisis  are  llie  vital 
<|iieslions:  Isoiir  Property  liisiiram-e  adetpiate 
and  aeeurale  .  .  .  lial  is  our  eovjTage  on  W  ar 
l)aina{:e  liisiiranee  .  .  .  Business  Inlerriiplion 
Insurance  .  .  .  Accident  and  l.ialtilily  Insur¬ 
ance?  Are  v»e  fully  protected  on  ALL  liaxards 
which  war  dislocations  have  brou{;ht  ahoiil? 

The  whole  business  of  insurance  has  become 
complicated.  Values  are  out  of  line.  Kcplace- 
menls  slow  and  uncertain.  (]osls  unpredict¬ 
able.  ^  hat  kind  of  insurance  to  carrv,  and 
how  much,  and  at  what  cost  —  are  problems 
which  must  be  s<dved. 

As  a  solution.  wc‘  offer  an  inex|M'iisivc. 
thoroiif'li,  conliniioiis  sii|M‘rvisioii  service 
which  applied  will  make  your  iiisiiranee 
eorri'cl,  maintain  it  that  way.  and  at  low¬ 
est  safe  I’ost. 

^  e  do  not  sell  insurance.  \\  e  supervise  it — opera!- 
iuK  thronish  territorial  representatives  in  d  t  States — 
on  a  Service  f  ee  basis  comparable  to  an  attorney's 
annual  retainer.  W  e  solicit  your  inquiry,  -\ddress — 


INSURANCE  AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION  CO. 


SUITE  8  1  3-A 


HUME-MANSUR  BUILDING  -  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


types  of  iiiaierials  are  being  used, 
and  waste  is  avoided.  .\ny  conser- 
\ation  progratn,  no  matter  liow 
extensive  and  thorough,  requires 
constant  supervision  and  follow-up 
to  be  effectively  maintained. 

See  that  your  salespeople  are 
thoroughly  informed  and  trained 
on  the  economies  outlined  in  ihe 
foregoing  sections.  Make  sure  that 
they  follow  your  procedure  in  le- 
gard  to  unwrapped  packages,  the 
economical  use  of  supplies,  and 
avoidance  of  waste  and  spoilage. 

Be  certain  that  cashier-wrappers 
and  central  wrap  employees  are 
thoroughly  trained  to  wrap  eco¬ 
nomically;  and  that  these  employ¬ 
ees  and  all  other  non-selling  em¬ 
ployees  handling  wrapping  sitp- 
plies  take  proper  care  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  available  to  them  and  sal¬ 
vage  materials  wherever  possible. 

V.  Carton  Re-Use 

To  the  extent  practicable,  sal¬ 
vage  and  return  shipping  cartons 
to  manufacturers.  You  will  want 
to  apply  this  only  where  cartons 
are  vitally  needed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  involved  in  order  to  make 
future  shipments  to  stores,  and 


where  these  cartons  tan  l)e  opened, 
flattened,  and  returned  to  the 
manufacturer  in  such  a  coiulition 
that  they  can  actually  l)e  re-used 
lor  common  carrier  shipment. 

If  the  manufacturer's  container 
supply  shortage  betomes  acute, 
stores  may  be  able  to  help  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  protedure  lor  segregat¬ 
ing  salvaged  cartons  by  rough  size 
groupings— regardless  of  source— 
and  shipping  containers  back  to 
the  manufacturer  in  the  apitroxi- 
mate  rather  than  the  exact  sizes 
in  which  the  jiroducts  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

Otherwise  salvaging  for  the 
store’s  own  wrapjjing  is  ordinarilv 
the  most  economical  proceilure,  as 
pointed  out  above. 

VI.  Customer  C.ooperation 

In  general,  urge  ctistomers  to 
cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
the  supply  conservation  campaign 
—to  accept  unwrapped  packages,  if 
that  policy  is  adopted;  to  bring 
their  own  shopping  bags;  and  to 
save  their  waste  paper.  Use  posters, 
signs,  counter  cards,  stickers,  and 
newspaper  advertising.  If  proper¬ 


ly  explained,  customers  will  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  attractiveness 
in  appearance  of  wrappetl  packages 
in  order  to  make  existing  supplies 
last  longer. 

VII.  General  .Vetivities 

Ciet  behind  and  sup|)oi  t  the 
\\'1*B  lotal  salvage  campaign  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  .Mlevi- 
ating  the  present  pulp  shortage 
is  depentlent  to  a  huge  degree 
upon  the  success  of  the  (iovern- 
ment’s  salvage  (ampaign  in  in- 
treasing  the  amount  ol  wastepaper 
aiul  paper  prodmts  shipped  back 
to  the  mills  lor  subsetpient  use. 

lake  jKirt  in  or  initiate  a  com¬ 
munity  program  urging  larmers 
or  other  agriciilttiral  laboi  tt)  cut 
and  bring  out  ptil|>wood. 

(ianvass  all  possible  soiirtes  in 
voiir  ((mnnunilv  lot  used  taitons 
or  (oirngated  board  or  tolls- 
second-hand  dealeis.  maniilactur- 
ers,  drtig-stores.  et(.  IViliaps  the 
|unior  (diambei  of  Uonnneite,  the 
Bov  Ol  (iirl  .Stouts,  or  some  other 
organization  tan  be  persnatled  to 
establish  a  pi(k-ti|)  system  lor  col- 
letting  anti  le-selling  salvagetl  tar- 
tons. 

Ulietk  vonr  own  usage  of  tor- 
nigatetl  sizes.  The  shift  tt»  take- 
withs  iintler  the  ().  1).  f.  regula¬ 
tions  has  imtltmlttetllv  resulted  in 
the  tletreasetl  use  of  small  sizes 
which  vou  may  Ite  able  tti  exchange 
with  vtmr  box  manufatturer  for 
needetl  sizes. 

rite  above  suggestions  tlti  not 
attempt  to  ttiver  every  possible 
stturce  t)f  supply  ttmservatittn  but 
they  tit)  oiler  at  least  a  solitl  basis 
for  apjM'tiaching  the  prtiblem  of 
achieving  even  further  supply 
etontnnies  than  have  already  been 
matle  by  many  sttiies.  Nt)  matter 
what  the  status  of  present  supply 
stt)cks,  we  stronglv  urge  that  stores 
make  very  possible  effort  tt)  con¬ 
serve  anti  extentl  the  supj)lies 
which  are  still  available. 

We  urge  also  that  you  repttrt 
to  us  economies  and  ettnservation 
metht)tls  that  you  have  been  able 
to  apply  st)  that  we  can  pass 
this  infttrmation  on  tt)  members 
generally.  The  shortage  problem 
is  industry-wide,  and  indess  stt)res 
can  help  each  other  in  maximum 
conservation,  the  present  shortage 
situation  will  become  worse  rather 
than  better. 
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A  copy  of  most  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  publica¬ 
tions  listed  herein  was  sent  at  the  time  of  issuance  to  member  stores 
without  charge. 

Additional  copies  are  available  to  members  of  the  Association  at  prices 
established  to  cover  the  cost  of  preparation,  publishing  and  mailing. 
Many  of  the  items  are  also  available  to  non-members  at  prices  indicated 
in  this  pamphlet.  .4  special  member  of  a  particular  NRDGA  Associate 
Divison  or  Group,  however,  may  purchase,  at  members’  prices,  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Group  in  which  he  holds  membership;  but  for  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  all  other  Groups  non-member  prices  prevail. 

This  list  of  NRDGA  publications  does  not  include  Special  Bulletins  of 
the  Association  dealing  with  important  current  problems  on  a  variety  of 
timely  subjects,  which  are  sent  regularly  to  members  only.  These  Special 
Bulletins  are  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  members  of  the  NRDGA  and, 
therefore,  are  not  available  to  non-members. 


CONTROL 


The  Belance  Sheet 

A  periodical  issued  inomhly  (except  July  and  August)  pre¬ 
senting  addresses  and  discussions  of  the  various  Local  (Con¬ 
trollers’  CJroups,  results  of  limited  surveys  made  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  and  articles  offering  current  and  perti¬ 
nent  information  of  particular  interest  to  the  (Controller 
and  his  assistants.  .Subscription  to  members  Sl.(K)  per  year. 
Not  available  to  non-members. 

Balance  Sheet  Manual — Part  1 

Suggests  standard  practice  in  establishment  of  Reserves  lor 
Depreciation  and  Bad  Debts.  Price  S2.50.  I’o  members  SI. 00. 

Balance  Sheet  Manual — Part  2 

Suggests  standard  procedure  for  handling  Merihandise  In¬ 
ventory  on  the  Balance  Sheet.  .Available  only  in  the  A’ear 
B<K)k.  of  Retailing,  1912.  Price  S5.00.  To  members:  years 
1940  to  date.  .S2.00  each:  bark  numbers,  .SI. 00. 

Year  Book  of  Retailing 

Proceedings  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  .\nnual  Conven¬ 
tion.  Price  ,S5.00.  I'o  members:  years  1910  to  date.  .S2.00 
each;  back  numbers.  SI. 00. 


Departmental  Merchandising  and  Operating  Results 

.Annual  report  published  in  June  cervering  previous  year’s 
operations,  (iives  results  of  typical  departmental  operations 
as  tvell  as  goal  data  indicating  better  than  average  perform¬ 
ance.  Price  S5.00.  To  members  82.00. 

Expense  Manual 

(Classification  of  expense  items,  definitions  of  the  natural 
divisions,  presentation  and  exchange  of  operating  statistics, 
distribution  of  expense  (proration),  manufacturing,  work- 
rctoiii  and  service  depanments,  leased  departments,  and  an 
index  of  expense  items  with  correct  accuunt  numbers.  Price 
810.00.  To  members  83.00. 

Indexes  of  Chonge  in  Retail  Prices  of  Department  Stores 

.Semi-annually  from  January  1941  to  date.  Series  of  index 
nundiers  of  priees,  by  departments;  jirepared  for  the 
NRDC.A  by  the  National  Industrial  (Conference  Board. 
Kspecially  recomniended  for  use  in  valuing  inventory  under 
the  Lift)  .\letlwKl.  Price:  A’ear-end  leports— I’o  members.  810 
to  850,  depending  on  volume;  non-members,  double  mem¬ 
ber  price.  Mid-year  reports— members  85.00;  non-members. 
SIO  to  850.  depending  on  volume. 
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Werfcroem  Accoiintiii9  Mamial 

Distusses  priiuiplcs  iiivf)lvfd  in  \\’orkrof>ni  acfouiitiiif;,  ihe 
various  types  ol  workrtMuns,  the  signifteant  features  of  tite 
aieouiit  of  each  type,  iiuliuliiig  suggested  tonus  of  operating 
statements.  Price  S2.00.  I'o  members  75  cents. 

Small  Star*  Accounting  Manual 

Outlines  a  method  of  aitountitig  based  on  the  Expense 
Actountittg  .System  approved  by  the  Controllers’  C.ongress. 
Particularly  tliretted  to  stores  with  annual  sales  of  S.5(MI.(KKt 
or  less.  Price  S2.50.  To  members  .SI. 01). 

Rnpert  to  Hin  Gnnnral  Monagnr  from  tlin  ControlUr 

A  guide  to  the  preparation  of  a  management  report  oi  a 
store  ol  any  si/e.  Out  of  print. 

Saa»onal  DIftrlbution  of  Sales — plus 


Intemol  Audit  Manual 

Discusses  various  procedures  retjuiring  internal  thecking, 
the  auditing  proresses  and  the  Iretjuentv  ol  eath.  Price 
$2.00.  To  members  75  cents. 

Inventory  Manual 

Destribes  various  procedures  of  taking  inventory,  giving 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.  Price  .$2.50.  To 
members  $1.00. 

Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 

.Annual  report  published  in  June  covering  pre\i»)iis  year  s 
operations.  Gives  tvpical  and  goal  “total  stj)re”  operating 
figures.  Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Resean  h,  Har¬ 
vard  University.  .Authorized,  sponsored  and  financed  Ity  the 
N.R.l).Ci..A.  Price  $2.50.  To  members  $1.00.  10  to  90  copies. 
25%  discount.  100  or  more  copies,  40%,  tliscount. 

Reasons  for  Retter-Than  Typical  Cumulative  Markon  in  Toilet 
Articles  and  Drug  Sundries  Department 

.A  discussion  of  high  and  low  markon  factors,  with  special 
reference  to  this  Department,  bast'd  on  a  limited  survey  of 
stores  (with  annual  sales  volume  Irom  S2.000.000  to  $5.(100.- 
(H)0)  whose  cumulative  markon  in  19$8  was  better  than  the 
typical  or  average  performance  for  such  stetres.  Out  of  print. 

The  Retail  Inventory  Method  in  Practical  Operation 

.A  concise  explanation  of  the  retail  inventorv  method  accom¬ 
panied  by  illustrative  lorms.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50 
cents. 


Report  of  monthly  distribution  of  lO.SO  sales  by  departments 
according  to  Federal  Reserse  Distric  ts  and  for  Gountry-as-a- 
Whole.  Includes  also  T  rend  ol  A’eaily  Sales  19.S0-19.H9.  Out 
of  print. 

The  Study  of  Average  Grets  Sale  Values  As  An  Aid  to  More 
Profitable  Merchandising 

Indicating  effects  of  increasing  average  sale  and  methods  ol 
accomplishing  such  an  objective.  Out  of  print. 

Departmental  Monthly  Stock-Soles  Ratios — 1937 

An  important  contribution  to  the  materials  available  lor 
budgeting  inventories.  Out  of  print. 


CREDIT 


Credit  Management  Year  Book,  Vol.  X — 1943  Edition 

Ckmtains  best  ideas  on  vital  subject  ol  possible  post  war 
developments  in  the  held  ol  retail  credit.  Under  the 
heading  of  .Manpower  Problems  are  several  articles 
on  using  part-time  employees,  and  a  suggestion  lor  train¬ 
ing  personnel  in  war-time.  A  number  ol  the  chajrters 
deal  with  the  major  problem  ol  Ciovernment  regulations, 
such  as  compliance  and  enforcement  ol  Regulation  \N'. 
and  O.P..A.  restrictions  on  carrying  charges.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  taxes  and  inflation  are  covered  by  leading  business¬ 
men.  Credit  executives  regard  this  bcMtk  as  a  timely  guide 
in  combating  the  many  problems  confronting  them  in 
war-time.  It  is  conveniently  bound  in  cloth  cover.  (>  x  9 
in  size,  contains  approximately  230  pages  and  numerous 
statistical  tables.  Price  S5.(M).  To  members  $3.50.  A 
few  copies  of  some  previous  editions  are  still  available. 

Credit  Curruuts 

.A  professional  inforination  service  issued  lour  times  a  year 
for  the  guidance  of  credit  executives  ol  \.R.D.G..A.  stores 
to  provide  them  with  more  immediate  access  to  the  research 
data  assembled  by  the  Ciredit  .Management  Division.  Credit 
Currents  is  a  news  bulletin  containing  the  latest  inlorma- 
tion  available  cm  all  phases  of  the  retail  credit  operation 
including  such  subjects  as  installment  selling,  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  procedures,  authorizing  prinedures.  collection 
policies  and  methods,  credit  sales  promotion.  pid)lic  rela¬ 
tions,  legislation,  etc.  Subscription  25c  ptr  copv.  $1.00 
per  annum. 

Rouad  Tabu  Ditcatsion  on  Accounts  RecoivabU  Practice 

Consists  of  a  discussion  ol  different  phases  of  billing  as 
brought  out  at  a  special  meeting  in  |une,  1935,  Micl-$ear 
Convention  in  Chicago.  Price  50  cents.  T  o  members  25  cents. 

Tbe  Ckarga-Plate — An  Improved  Cusomer  Identification  System 

Price  SI. 00.  Free  to  members. 

An  Improved  Credit  Authorization  System 

Price  $1.00.  Free  to  members. 


Consolidating  Credit  History  and  Authorization  Records 

Prite  SI. 00.  Free  to  members. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Aging  Analysis 

A  description  ol  methods  used  bv  dilferent  members  ol  .t 
group-owned  store  organization.  Contains  complete  outline 
ol  how  to  make  an  aging  analvsis  ol  your  accctunts.  Piice 
50  tents.  To  members  25  cents. 

Is  There  Any  Advantage  in  Postponing  Billing  During  Different 
Periods  of  the  Year 

-A  paper  based  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  practices  pre¬ 
vailing  in  regard  to  postponement  of  billing,  so  that  (a) 
purchases  made  during  the  last  few  days  of  one  month  arc- 
payable  during  the  second  month  following,  (b)  November 
purchases  are  payable  in  |anuary,  and  (c)  .-\ugust  purchases 
(furs)  are  payable  in  ()ttober.  Prepared  for  the  Oedit 
.Management  Division  bv  Ben  S.  Wright,  former  (aedit 
Manager  of  the  Uasalle  &  Kcuh  Companv,  Toledo.  Ghio. 
Pi  ice  59  tents.  T  o  memliers  25  cents. 

Rntail  Credit  Manual 

Contains  a  description  of  the  modern  department  store 
credit  olhee  covering  such  phases  as  cretlit  department 
organization,  functions  of  the  credit  manager,  layout  of 
credit  ollice  and  alhliated  de|jartments,  credit  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  procedure  ol  handling  charge  and  deferred  payment 
accounts,  and  other  related  problems.  Price  75  cents.  Fo 
members  25  cents. 

Bnttnr  Credit  Letters 

A  reprint  from  the  C^redit  Management  5ear  Book,  \’ol.  Ill 
containing  a  series  of  letters  used  by  a  member  store  lor 
charge  account  promotion,  reviving  inactive  accounts, 
charge  account  collection,  and  deferred  jiavment  collection. 
Prepared  for  the  Cretlit  .Management  Division  by  F.  |. 
Fitzpatrick,  Director  ol  C^redit  Sales.  Kresge  Department 
Store.  Newark,  N.  |.  Price  SI. 00.  T'o  members  25  tents. 
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Customer  Sorvico  Poll 

KcMilts  ol  a  survey  on  lustoiiier  service,  iiiilicatiii}^  loi 
approximately  250  stores  the  number  ollering  tlie  ser\ite, 
whether  given  tree  or  charged  lor,  and  store  opinion  as  to 
the  essentiality  ot  the  service  during  tlie  war  period.  Ihice 
50  cents.  I'o  members  25  cents. 

Rottrictlog  Customor  Sorvicos  UHdor  Notional  Dofonso 

.\n  analysis  ot  services  oHered  and  a  guide  to  probable 
restrictions  indicated  under  the  National  K merge ncy.  I’rice 
5i2.00.  lo  members  ,'iil.OO. 

Suporvitod  Playrooms  for  Childron 

.\  summary  ol  a  survey  ol  store  experience  in  providing 
supervised  playrcKnns  to  tare  lor  the  children  ol  shoppers. 
Price  25  tents.  Free  to  members. 

Transfor  or  Slioppin9  Card  Systems 

description  ol  store  practice  in  handling  transactions  in 
volving  a  number  ot  purchases  which  a  customer  wishes  to 
pay  lor  at  one  time  or  have  sent  together.  Price  5(1  cents. 
I'o  members  25  cents. 

Trends  in  Compensating  Salespeople 

.An  analysis  ol  existing  wage-payment  methods  and  a  sum 
mary  ot  cpiota-bonus  and  commission  rate  in  til  major 
departments,  based  on  a  survey  ol  254  stores.  Price  S2..5h. 
I'o  members  §1.00. 

1938  Methods  in  Payroll  Economies 

.\n  analysis  ol  methods  used  in  132  stores  to  reduce  payioll 
expense  by  (a)  eliminating  employees;  (b)  restricting  or 
discontinuing  paid  vacations;  (c)  giving  lime  oil  without 
pay;  and  (d)  making  wage  cuts.  Out  of  prnil. 

Dismissal  Wages 

.\n  analysis  of  store  practices  in  giving  dismissal  notice  and 
paying  dismissal  compensation  to  regular  employees  when 
discharged  lor  other  than  cause.  Price  50  cents.  I  o  members 
25  cents. 

Employee  Uniforms 

.A  six-page  lUn.i.ETi.N  reprint  summariring  a  survey  ol  store 
policy  in  regard  to  employee  uniforms.  Describes  types 
of  employees  usually  uniformed,  store  practice  regarding 
original  and  maintenance  costs,  and  kinds  of  uniforms  worn. 
Price  50  tents.  lo  members  25  cents. 

Operation  of  Postal  Substations  in  Department  and  Specialty 
Stores 

.An  analysis  of  the  experience  ol  stores  in  providing  postal 
service  lor  customers.  Price  .SI. 00.  I'o  members  50  cents. 

Regular  and  Christmas  Gift  Wrap  Policies  of  Retail  Stores 

A  summary  of  store  policy  and  procedure  in  regard  to 
regular  gilt-wrapping  services  during  the  year,  and  the 
gift-w rapping  ot  Christmas  purchases.  Price  Sl.(K).  lo 
members  50  cents. 

Conserving  Wrapping  Supplies  Under  Notional  Defense 

.A  statement  of  the  general  problem;  a  recommended  con 
seivatio'i  program  for  retailers;  specific  wrapping  and  pack¬ 
ing  economies  as  reported  by  members;  the  restriction  ot 
gift-w  rapping  policies;  and  what  members  are  doing  to 
economize  on  gift  wrapping  supplies.  Price  S2.00.  To  mem¬ 
bers  $1.00. 

Wrapping  Supply  Manual 

.\  122-page  printed  volume  presenting  and  explaining  the 
N.R.l).(i..A.  standard  sizes  and  construction  specifications 
for  set-up  boxes,  folding  boxes,  corrugated  boxes,  corrugated 


rolls,  and  paper  bags;  the  merchandise  uses  ol  these  sui> 
plies;  and  supplementary  inlormation  on  the  scientific  pin- 
chasing  and  use  ol  these  supply  items.  I'o  meinbers  .S:^.,50. 
Not  available  to  non-member  stores.  ' 

Packing  Clinic  Proceadingi.  1942 

Detailed  proceedings  ot  the  January  1042  (amvention  ses¬ 
sion,  discussing  supply  conservation  and  salvaging,  with 
descriptions  and  lUustrations  ol  improved  and  salvage 
packs  as  clisplaveci  at  the  Clinic.  Price  S2.l)(t.  lo  mem 
bers,  $I.(K). 

Packing  Clinic  Procnodings,  1941 

.\  verbatim  record  ol  the  January  1041  Convention  .session, 
including  a  discussion  of  1041  supply  problems,  savings 
through  salvage,  and  illustrations  and  descriptions  ol  im 
proved  packing  methods  displayed  at  the  (diiiic.  Price  .'S2.(MI. 
To  members  .M.OO. 

Packing  Clinic  Procnndingt,  1939 

(amiplete  proceedings  ol  the  January  1030  Camvention 
session,  intiutling  discussion  ol  an  ellective  wrapping  and 
packing  program,  the  use  ol  motion  pictures  in  training 
inspectors,  and  a  scientific  approach  to  the  wrapping  and 
packing  operation;  as  well  as  a  complete  write  up,  with 
illustrations,  of  changes  in  wrapping  methods  displayed  at 
the  (Millie.  Price  $1.5(1.  To  members  50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Procnadings,  1938 

.A  suniniary  ol  the  February  I03K  (amvention  session,  in- 
c hiding  speeches,  discussion,  a  scenario  of  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  shown,  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  old  ancl  new 
packing  niethcKis  displayed  in  the  Packing  Exhibit.  Price 
.$1.50.  l  o  members  50  cents. 

Store  Restaurant  Report.  1943 

.A  suniniary  ot  the  special  Restaurant  Session  held  in  |an- 
tiary  11143,  including  discussion  by  (iovernment  repre¬ 
sentatives  ol  fcKKl  rationing  problems,  and  an  open-forum 
exchange  by  restaurant  executives  ol  ways  and  means  ol 
meeting  current  IckkI  and  labor  shortages.  Price  $3.00.  I  o 
members  $1.50. 

Store  Restaurant  Report,  1942 

.A  recerrd  of  the  annual  meeting  on  food  service  operation 
in  department  stores,  covering  formal  talks  on  special 
problems  and  an  extensive  exchange  ot  ideas  on  promo 
lion,  service,  employee  restaurants,  bakeries,  and  othci 
restaurant  problems.  Price  $1.50.  I'o  members  $1.00. 

Rostaurant  Report 

Analysis  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  department 
store  restaurants.  tearcKMiis,  soda  fountains,  luncheonettes, 
and  cafeterias.  Emphasizes  practical  promotional  methcKls, 
purchase  controls,  accounting  prcKedure  and  training  pro¬ 
grams.  Price  $1.00.  To  members  50  cents. 

Store  Restaurant  Report,  1941 

A  complete  record  of  the  January  11141  Restaurant  Session, 
including  lornial  talks  on  various  restaurant  problems,  and 
the  ■‘Information,  Please”  session  on  fcKid,  service  and  pro¬ 
motional  ideas;  together  with  supplementary  material  by 
the  Store  .Management  (iroup  on  trends  in  1940  restaurant 
operation,  new  ideas  in  the  restaurant  field,  and  store  ex¬ 
perience  in  manufacturing  ice  cream.  Price  $2.00.  I  o 
members  75  cents. 

Restaurant  Proccodings,  1940 

.A  report  of  the  January  1940  conference  of  restaurant  execu¬ 
tives,  including  four  prepared  talks  and  an  extensive  ex¬ 
change  ot  store  experience  on  a  wide  variety  of  food,  operat¬ 
ing  and  promotional  problems.  Price  $1.50.  To  members 
50  cents. 
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RMtaurant  SMtiea  ProcMdiNqt,  1939 

A  Lomplete  report  of  the  January  1939  session  inrliulin^ 
discussion  of  the  proposed  restauraat  operating  statement 
and  problems  in  connecticon  with  the  collection  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  restaurant  statistics;  as  well  as  menus  and  pro¬ 
motions,  and  new  operating  metluKls  and  equipment.  Out 
of  print. 

Restaurant  Snssion  Procnndingt,  1938 

A  condensed  version  ol  the  entire  discussion  at  the  meeting 
of  store  restaurant  executives  during  the  February  19.38 
Cionvention.  (lovers  such  problems  as  general  and  special 
restaurant  promotions,  menu  merchandising,  emplovee  cale- 
terias,  expense  reduction,  and  service  and  ojreration  prob¬ 
lems.  Out  of  print. 

Fall  Managnmnnt  Confnrnnce 

A  tktailed  account  of  the  two-day  conference  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  (Chapters  of  the  Store  .Management  (>roup  heltl 
in  SeptemliKer  19'13.  (lovers  store  experience  on  a  wide 
range  ol  current  problems— war  manpower,  wage  stabiliza¬ 
tion,  store  hours,  wrapping  and  packing,  delivery,  sinipli- 
(ied  selling,  etc.,  plus  an  exchange  of  ideas  for  simplifying 
operating  prenedures.  Price  S2.00.  I'o  members,  SI. 00. 

Managofflmt  &  Farsonnul  ProcMdings — 1941 

.\  record  of  the  speeches  and  discussion  at  the  June  1911 
Convention  sessions  of  the  .Store  .Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  published  in  five  pamphlets: 

Volume  I— Personnel  .Idministrution  under  Xationul  I)e 
feme.  Effects  on  Store  Personnel  Staffs— How  State  Emplov- 
ment  .Vgencies  (Ian  .\icl  Stores— 1  raining  Problems.  Em¬ 
ployee  Grievance  Procedure— One  Store’s  Experience  with 
the  Eive-Day  Week.  Price  50  cents. 

Volume  U— Improving  Customer  Services.  How  Service- 
Managers  Can  Promote  .Sales— Customei  Complaint  Preven¬ 
tion  Study— Controlling  Pcwir  (fualitv  (lomplaiins— I'ele 
phone  Selling.  Price  50  cents. 

Volume  III— Personnel  Problems  Under  u  Tightening  /  iiboi 
Market.  Panel  discussion  on  replacement  souk es— handling 
wage  increases— changes  in  emplovee  woi  k  m  hediiles— jol) 
combinations— substituting  women  lor  men— iiaining  lor 
skilled  jobs— effective  personnel  review  pun  eduic.  Pi  ice 
50  cents. 

Volume  IV— Testing  .Is  In  .lid  in  liephii  emeiils.  f.  S. 
Employment  Service  Experience  in  0(  c  up.aioiial  \ii.ilvsis 
and  Testing  for  Stores— Application  ol  Aptitude  lests  in 
Retail  Stores.  Summarv  of  Current  Store  Experience.  Price 
50  cents. 

Volume  V—Oearing  Store  Operations  to  .Meet  Increased 
liusiness.  Panel  discussion  on  charging  lor  tustomer  serv¬ 
ices.  changes  in  compensation  methods,  simplihcation  of 
systems  and  jobs,  and  controlling  workroom  costs.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Warehouse  Operations,  including  remote  order  filling 
and  training  warehouse  employees  to  utilize  labor-saving 
devices.  Price  50  cents.  Group  Price  for  all  five  volumes— 
S2.00. 

Joint  Management  Proceedings,  1940 

A  record  of  the  June  19-10  Convention  sessions  of  the  Store 
Management,  Personnel  and  Delivery  Groups.  Speeches  and 
discussion  deal  with  such  subjects  as  employee  relations; 
operating  trends;  workrooms;  store  modernization;  experi¬ 
ence  rating:  interselling:  non-selling  training;  stabilizing 
emjtlovment;  delivery  problems;  and  accident  preventioti. 
Price  SI. 50. 


Managomoiit  Procoodings,  May  1939 

Complete  proceedings  of  the  May  1939  .Managemeat  Con¬ 
ference  including  sessions  of  the  Store  .Management,  Traffic, 
Delivery  and  Personnel  Groups,  and  all  talks  presented  at 
the  i.abor  Relations  l.uncheon.  223  pages.  Price  S2.00.  Eo 
members  $1.(M). 

Store  Managers'  Newt  Bulletin 

.V  bulletin  for  management  executives,  presenting  news 
items  on  store  operating  methods,  systems,  promotions,  labor- 
saving  devices,  etc.  Ivsiied  quarterly  to  subscribers  only  at 
SI. 00  a  year. 

DELIVERY 

Manual  for  Delivery  Men 

Handbook  for  delivery  men  containing  instructions  cover¬ 
ing  attendance,  appearance,  conduct,  responsibilities  and 
other  essential  factors  of  the  driver’s  and  helper’s  jobs,  with 
supplementary  inlormation  on  safety,  and  recommended 
procedure  in  recording  ol  accidents.  In  handy  pocket  size 
with  provision  for  the  individual  store  to  insert  its  own 
name  on  the  title  page  thereby  identifying  the  manual  with 
the  store.  Price  50  cents— members  and  non-members. 

Parcel  Post  Delivery  Policies 

rile  summarv  of  a  survey  to  determine  general  policies 
followed  by  stores  in  shipping  customers’  purchased  mer¬ 
chandise  beyond  the  store’s  regular  maintainc-cl  frt;e  vehicle 
deliverv  area.  Ehe  practices  of  (id  represc-niative  stores  ol 
varying  sizes,  located  in  different  sc-c lions  ol  the  country, 
are  reported.  Out  of  print. 

25th  Annual  Retail  Delivery  Association  Convention 

Gonvention  proceedings,  Ghicago.  1911.  Price-  S3. 00.  lo 
members  SI. 50. 

Retail  Delivery  Survey 

Part  1:  Dep.iriment  Store  Package  Delivers.  I'he  results 
of  a  study  conducted  by  the  E’.  S.  Department  ol  Gamimerce 
at  the  suggestion  ol  the  N.R.D.(i..V.  Part  II:  Report  ol 
Existing  G.ooperative  and  Gonsolidated  Delivery  .Services. 
Information  on  practices,  methods  and  experiences.  Price 
SI. 00.  To  members  .50  cents. 

Packing  Clinic  Proceedings  of  Annual  Conventions — 

(See  “Management”  section.) 

TRAFFIC 

Manual  on  Merchandise  Transportation 

18-1  printed  pages  clothbound,  covering  proven  methods  ol 
effecting  savings  in  transportation  charges,  transit  insurance 
costs,  etc.  Includes  valuable  information  on  what  a  store- 
should  know  about  transportation  law:  how  lo  detect  over¬ 
charges:  how  to  collect  full  damages  on  losses  ;nitl  breakages, 
etc.  Price  S3.00  per  copy. 

Manual  on  Receiving  Department  Operation 

84  pagjs  covering  Receiving  Department  functions.  Typical 
chapters  arc-  Equipment  and  Supplies  Rc-eeiving  of  Mer¬ 
chandise.  .Marking  of  Merchandise.  Basis  for  Distriltuting 
Receiving  and  Marking  Expense.  .Selection  of  Personnel. 
Out  of  print. 


PERSONNEL 


Store  Vacation  Policies 

.\  summary  of  the  policies  of  a  group  ol  stirres  on  paid 
vacations— both  summer  and  winter— tor  employees  and  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  vacation  periods  given,  service  require¬ 
ments,  and  other  cletails.  Price  SI. 00.  To  members  50  cents. 


Store  Employment  Competition  with  Industry 

.V  brief  resume  of  store  experience  in  the  employment  field 
under  the  National  Defense  Program  in  regartl  to  applicants, 
resignations,  wage  increases,  new  employment  resources,  and 
coming  employment  markets.  Price  10  cents. 
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TIm  CoII*9«  Senior's  Attitndo  Towards  Rotoiling 

A  summary  ul  the  upiiiions  and  views  nt  college  placement 
executives,  summarizing  the  advantages  and  clisadvantages 
ol  retailing  as  a  career  Irom  the  student’s  point  ol  view. 
Spotlights  erors  and  omissions  made  hy  stores  in  their 
recruiting  ellorts  and  suggests  methods  hy  which  st<»res  can 
do  a  more  intelligent  letruiting  and  training  job  ol  college 
personnel.  Price  75  cents.  I'o  members  50  cents. 

Maintaining  a  Porsonnoi  Staff  in  a  War  Economy 

A  summary  ol  the  experiences  ol  representative  stores  in 
key  tlelense  centers,  emphasi/ing  such  specific  employment, 
training  and  personnel  problems  as  recruiting  campaigns, 
experience  with  the  handicapped,  resources  lor  super¬ 
visory  executives,  changes  in  emplcryee  attitudes,  etc.  Price 
S2.00.  l  o  members  §1.00. 

Store  Porsonnoi  Poiiciot  for  Draftoot 

A  survey  of  general  trends  and  personnel  polities  regard¬ 
ing  draftees  from  department  and  specialty  store  ranks.  The 
study  evaluates  payment  ol  termination  and  continuing 
allowances,  vacation  pay,  employee  discciunt,  mutual  aid 
membership,  group  insurance,  etc.  .\n  eHettive  measure¬ 
ment  for  members  who  wish  to  compare  their  policies  with 
what  other  stores  in  the  field  are  doing.  Price  25  cents. 

Tho  Rotaii  Porsonnoi  Primor 

(See  “Smaller  Stores”  section.) 

Training  Rim  Diroctory 

A  directory  ol  films  on  merchandise,  salesmanship,  operat¬ 
ing  activities,  civilian  defense,  civilian  morale,  thrift  and 
war  savings  programs,  consearvation  and  salvage.  Price 
S  1.0(1.  To  members  50  cents.  Special  Group  membership 
price  for  both  reports— 75  cents. 

Tho  Educational  Film  as  a  Training  Dovico 

An  evaluation  of  the  experience  of  141  member  stores  in 
tlieir  use  of  visual  aids  as  a  supplement  to  regular  store 
training  procedures.  .Analyzes  extent  of  usage,  purpose  for 
which  training  films  are  most  valuable,  films  produced  by 
and  for  the  individual  store,  how  films  are  obtained,  etc. 
Price  75  cents.  To  members  50  cents. 

Empioymont  Dopartmont  Organisation  and  Procoduro 

A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  employment  department 
organization  and  procedure  of  53  representative  stores. 
Forms  adapted  to  the  use  of  various  size  stores  are  repro¬ 
duced.  Price  SI. 50.  To  members  75  cents. 

Empioyoo  Attitude  As  Affected  by  Initial  Personnel  Procedure 

report  particularly  valuable  in  establishing  sound  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  it  prt»ves  that  ultimate  attitude  depends 
largely  upon  first  experience.  Price  §1.50.  To  members 
75  cents. 

Development  of  Personnel  Testing  in  Retailing 

.\n  analysis  of  the  reawakened  interest  in  tests  and  testing 
as  an  integral  part  of  sound  personnel  procedure,  and  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  tests  now  in  use.  Price  §1.50.  To  mem¬ 
bers  50  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Your  Salespeople 

P.art  I  of  report  on  Personnel  Reviews  and  Ratings,  illus¬ 
trated,  dealing  with  conduct  of  reviews  and  use  <»t  rating 
scales.  Price  §1.50.  To  members  75  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Your  Non-Selling  Employees 

Part  II  of  same  report,  illustrated.  Price  §1.00.  Id  members 
50  cents. 

An  Inventory  of  Your  Executives 

Part  III  of  same  report,  illustrated.  Price  $1.(K).  Id  members 
50  cents.  Special  Group  membership  price  for  Parts  I,  II, 
and  III-$1.00. 


Initial  Training  of  Salespeople 

(ieneral  training  lor  the  job,  specific  training  on  the  job, 
with  supplementary  schcxlules  and  lesson  outlines.  Price 
70  cetits.  I'o  members  35  cents. 

Non-Selling  Training 

1  raining  programs  lor  twenty-five  different  non-selling  jobs. 
Price  §1.50.  I’o  members  75  cents. 

Training  for  Juniors 

I  raining  junior  employees,  promotional  courses  and  rating 
iiiethods.  Out  of  print. 

Executive  Training 

A  description  ol  sc'veral  executive  training  courses.  Out 
of  print. 

A  Training  Program  to  Reduce  Customer  Returns  in  Apparel 
Departments 

A  plan  for  the  correction  of  selling  and  buying  habits  that 
lead  to  returns.  Out  of  print. 

Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Training 

Ways  of  iitiilying  a  store’s  selling  front  to  the  public.  Out 
of  print. 

Arithmetic  for  Retail  Training 

A  recetit  revision  of  the  now  standard  text  “Arithmetic 
lor  Executive  Iraining  Groups  iti  Department  .Stcues.” 
Price  75  cents  each;  20  or  more,  5C  cents  eaah. 

Solutions  to  Problems 

I'he  atiswers  to  the  p’rhblems  in  the  above  manual.  Out 
of  print.  ■' 

Manual  of  Furs 

Detailed  description  of  lurs,  their  uses  and  their  tare. 
Gompiletl  lor  the  Personnel  (doup  by  the  students  and 
faculty  of  the  Pritite  Schcxil.  Price  25  cents. 

Kitchenware 

A  practical  course  in  the  sellitig  and  suggestion  of  every 
type  ol  kitchenware.  Gompiled  lor  the  Personnel  Ciroup 
by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Prince  .SchcMil.  Price  50 
cetits. 

A  Store's  Letters  to  the  Public 

■A  manual  of  letters  covering  typical  employment  and 
customei  service  situations.  Price  50  cents.  To  members 
25  cents. 

’The  Personnel  Service 

A  biilletiti  sent  bi-monthly  to  Personnel  Group  members 
of  record  containitig  employment,  training  and  employee 
welfare  material  of  current  interest  to  personnel  executives. 
Additional  subscriptions,  to  members  only,  §1.00  a  year. 

Directory  of  Training  Films 

A  directory  of  films  available  lor  use  in  training  employees 
on  tiictthandise,  salesmanship  and  operating  activities. 
Out  of  print. 

Summary  of  the  3rd  Annual  Joint  Conference  of  Retailers  and 
Retail  Teachers — January,  1941 

A  record  of  the  joint  sessions  devoted  to  discussion  ol 
activities  under  the  George-Deen  .Act  in  a  number  ol  com¬ 
munities,  including  the  selecticm  of  teachers  and  teacher- 
traitiing.  Out  of  print. 

Proceedings  of  Mid-Year  Conventions 

.See  “joint  .Management  Proceedings— 1940”  and  “Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  PrcKeedings,  1941”  under  “Manage¬ 
ment”  section. 

A  Ribliography  for  Retailers 

A  listing  of  important  bemks  and  reference  sources  on  all 
phases  of  retailing,  including  author,  publisher,  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  addresses.  Price  25  <}ents. 
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A9iii9  ChiM  and  Glosswara  Steckf 

A  survey  covering  ihe  practices  ol  aging  open  sUnks  ot 
(iliina  and  Glassware.  (1941)  I’rice  SI. 90.  To  ineinhers  25 
tents. 

Thn  Aii9ntt  Coot  Sola 

\n  analysis  of  policies  and  practices  of  departinent  and  spe- 
( iaity  stores  with  respect  to  .Augtist  sales  of  cloth  and  lur 
t(»ats  (1941).  Price  S2.50.  To  nienihers  Sl.OO. 

■otic  Ensoinbia  Color  Cords— Sprin9  and  Foil 

Issued  twice  yearly,  covering  oihcial  color  forecast  ol 
N.R.D.G..\.  Carlor  Coordination  Connnittee.  Shows  swatches 
of  the  basic  volume  colors  in  coats,  suits,  dresses,  shoes,  mil¬ 
linery  and  accessories.  Spring  card  issued  in  |anuarv;  Fall 
card  issued  in  July.  Out  of  print. 

Tho  liiyor's  Manual 

\  merchandising  handbook  written  lor  the  buver  bv  twentv- 
si\  merchants  of  distinguished  reputation,  (ian  be  u.setl 
either  for  classrcMtm  or  home  stutlv.  Price  S3. .59.  I'o  mem- 
bers.  52.59  a  copy,  or  S2.00  each  in  lots  of  10  or  more. 

Sellin9  Hw  Ri9ht  Siie  in  rii*  Childran's  Wear  Department 

Survey  of  methods  used  bv  department  stores  in  avoiding 
returns  due  to  selection  of  wrotig  sizes  iti  c  liilchen  s  wear. 
(1949)  Price  51.99.  Free  to  tnetnbers. 

Compensation  of  Merchandisin9  Executives  in  Department 
Stores 

\  study  with  special  releretice  to  the  adaptability  of  the 
various  methods  to  rapidly  chatigittg  business  conditions. 
Available  only  to  principals  of  tnember  stores.  (1939)  Price 
Sl.OO.  Not  available  to  noti-tnembers. 

Merckondise  Classifications  for  Cosmetics  and  Toilet  Goods 

Suggested  grouping  of  items  carried  in  cosmetics  and  toilet 
goods  departmetits  for  exchange  of  ligitres  and  lor  sellitig 
and  display.  Free  to  members. 

Survey  of  Drapery  Department  Merckandisin9 

Survey  made  iti  cooperatioti  with  New  5'ork  I' itiversity 
Sch<M)l  of  Retailing.  Price  .51.90.  Free  to  members. 

Dress  Alterations — Causes  and  Costs 

Survey  of  cau.ses  of  alteratiotis  iti  women’s  chesses:  costs  to 
manufacturer,  retailer  and  consumei.  and  suggestions  lot 
minimizing.  (1938)  Price  51.09.  I'o  members,  25  cents. 

Dresses:  Price  Zones  in  Women's  and 
Misses'  Business  and  Street  Dresses 

Analysis  of  price-zoning  and  markclowii  practices.  .Study 
made  in  cooperation  with  New  York  University  ScIum)!  ol 
Retailing.  Price  51.09.  Free  to  membeis. 

Fabric  Identifications  in  Rayon  Dresses 

\  study  of  the  attitudes  (»f  retailers  toward  icientilication 
tags  and  labels;  the  extent  to  which  they  are  lurnished  by 
the  manufacturer,  lelt  on  or  removed  by  the  retailer  and 
demanded  by  the  consumer.  (1949)  Price  .51.50.  'I'o  mem¬ 
bers,  59  cents. 

Men's  Furnishin9s  Sales — by  Classifications 

An  analysis  of  men's  furnishings  sales  to  show  the  contribu¬ 
tion  to  total  departmental  volume  made  by  each  classihca- 
tion  of  merchandise  carried  in  the  department.  (1941)  Out 
of  print. 

Mercliandisin9  News 

-V  digest  of  current  news  and  surveys  of  interest  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executive.  Issued  six  times  a  vear,  subscription 


Sl.OO.  .Not  available  to  non-members. 

Multiple  Pricin9 

.\  siiicly  of  multiple  pricing  practices  in  department  stoics; 
extent  to  which  multiple  prices  are  used;  effect  on  >ales  and 
protits;  the  future  trend.  (Revised.  1941)  Price  51.50.  Fo 
members  50  cents. 

Never-Out  Stock  List  Systems 

\  siirvjy  of  department  store  practices  ;ind  polities  in  .set 
ling  U|)  ;uid  maintaining  basic  or  “never-out”  stock  lists. 
Price  52.50.  Free  to  members. 

Samplin9  Practice  in  Piece  Goods  Departments 

Keeping  the  loss  on  customers'  samples  to  ;i  minimum  in  the 
piece  goods  department.  Price  .50  cents.  Free  to  membeis. 

The  Retailer's  Reference  Book  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Rulin9S 

A  toinprt  heiisive  digest  ol  F  1  (i  rulings  and  orders,  prepaietl 
lor  the  toiivenience  ol  retailers.  Flaborately  indexed. 
Pi  iiited,  in  loose-leaf  form,  in  subslant i:il  binder.  Price  55.00. 
Fo  members  52.90. 

Survey  of  Shirt  Department  Merchandisin9 

5iudy  made  m  coopenition  with  the  New  5’oik  University 
5thool  of  Rei;iiling.  Price  51.00.  Free  to  members. 

Locations  for  Silverware  Departments 

\d\;iniages  of  main  IlcMir,  balcony  and  upstairs  locations 
lor  silverware  departments  in  department  stores.  (19.39) 
Price  51.00.  Free  to  members. 

Mercliandisin9  Stamp  Departments 

5ur\ev  of  methods  used  by  department  stores  in  merchandis- 
iiig  rare  and  foreign  st:unps.  Price  51.00.  Free  to  members. 

Staple  Stock  Records  Yield  Important  Dividends 

Description  of  a  system  in  actual  operation,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  foiins  used.  Price  51.09.  Free  to  members. 

Want  Slip  Policies  and  Systems 

\  survey  of  department  store  practices  and  policies  in  re- 
cording  and  analyzing  ctistonier  wants.  Forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures  are  illustrated.  Price  52.59.  Fo  members  51.00. 

Wool  Products  Labelin9  Act  of  1939 

\  copy  of  the  law  in  printed  lorm  punched  lor  8i/,  x  1 1 
binder.  Price  10  cents  a  copy. 

Survey  of  Grocery  Department  Merchandising 

5tucly  made  in  cooperation  with  New  5'oik  F'niversity 
.5thool  of  Retailing.  Price  51.00.  Free  to  members. 

Merchandising  a  High  School  Shop 

A  study  based  upon  a  questionnaire  to  representative  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  ant!  the  work  of  a  committee 
of  buvers  and  representatives  of  the  industrv.  (1941)  Price 
52.00.'  To  members.  51.00. 

Import  Opportunities  in  Latin  American  Handicraft 
Merchandise 

A  summary  ol  essential  inlormation  as  to  handicralt  mate¬ 
rial  available  for  export  to  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America.  (1949)  Out  of  print. 

Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

-Survey  of  trend  of  the  average  sale  in  department  stores. 
Methods  of  increasing  the  average  sale.  Out  of  print. 
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SALES  PROMOTION 


R*rail*rt‘  CalMdor  and  Promotional  Guido 

'I-  P'igt’s  iIIclllclill^  a  lull  pa^e  talcnclai  lor  cail)  nioiitli  aiul 
ilie  iinportuiit  promotion  siatistirs  on  the  taciiij*  pam*.  ITif 
(hid  proinotioiial  days,  (laics,  weeks  and  other  (K(asi(»ns 
noted  by  calendar  days,  and  also  listed  aiphahetically.  (dear 
(harts  (»1  periods  ol  «reaiest  (onsiinier  demand  lor  all  im¬ 
portant  departments— also  promotional  siij^nestions  lor  eath 
month.  Issued  annnalls  in  .\(»\eml)er.  I'rite  SS.dO.  I'o 
menihers  Sl.T.'i. 

How  Rotoilors  Back  tho  Attack 

\  War  liond  liKMlmre  (oniainin^  a  ^rollp  ol  smtesslul 
retail  campaigns  during  the  War  Loan  Drives— (omplete 
witli  ads.  and  window  (lisplays.  Prite  to  .Members  a 

(opy;  N'on-.Memhers  S.'i.OO. 

Radio  Transcript 

The  (omplete  transtripi  ol  the  Radio  "Inlormalion  Please" 
session  ol  the  N.R. !).(.. A.  .Sales  Promolion  Dixision  in  |anu- 
.try  IPIO- during  whidi  e\|)erts  .answered  all  the  (paesiious. 
Out  of  fniul. 


100  Bast  Ads  Brochuro 

A  (olleciion  ol  vers  uaiusual  advertisements  praulmed  in 
IPKI  hy  advertising  people  in  retail  stores.  I'hese  ads  were 
exhibited  at  the  N.R.D.CLA.  (aanvention  in  New  York  iai 
|anuary  Mill.  Among  ihetn  .are  the  118  prize  winners  in 
the  omnibus,  institutional  and  spetiali/ed  departnienial 
( lassifiiations.  Out  o/  fnnit. 

Analysis  of  Publicity  Eiponsos 

The  Sales  Promotion  expenditures  ol  more  than  I8.'»  stores 
in  sexen  distimt  xdlunie  groiaps.  each  group  rejmried  sepa- 
aatelx.  Additional  (onunent.  Published  annually.  Out 
of  In  fill. 

The  Promotion  Eichonqu 

A  (aampilation  ol  siutesslul  |)romotionai  exents  held  by 
retail  stores  throughout  the  (ountry  showing  their  i(M>pera- 
lion  iti  the  various  xvar  ellorts.  (lontributions  to  this  servitc 
are  sent  iti  bx  metnber  stores.  Issued  10  times  a  year  to 
ttietnbers  otilx  .at  a  sitbsa riptioti  rate  of  $1.(M). 


SMALLER  STORES 


The  Retail  Personnel  Primer 

\  xxotking  manual  lot  elh(ietii  pet loituaaate  bx  the  peivaii- 
lael  exetulive.  All  phases  ol  the  persoitiiel  job  ate  (overed. 
Jtachtditig  etn|)loxinetit.  iraitiitig.  etc.  I  here  is  also  a  settion 
oti  (ustomet  relations.  The  ap|>roa(h  is  sitiiple  and  basic 
so  as  to  be  easily  understatulable  and  pra(ti(able.  Ptite  Sll.raO. 
To  ttietnbers  .SI. 50. 

A  Smaller  Store  Buyin9  Trip 

By  Bennel  .Meyers.  Reprinted  Irom  the  .May  101 1  issue  ol 
I  lit.  Bfi.i.Ki'iN  (d  the  N.R.l).(i..\.  This  (onsists  ol  aii  anaixsis 
ol  lactors  xvhich  a  buyer  should  carefully  consider  prior  to 
.and  during  his  visit  to  xvholesale  markets.  One  (opx  lice  Ka 
members;  (piantity  jtrices  on  retptest. 

We  Do  $100,000  (A  Small  Store  Self 'Analysis ) 

\  survey  ol  its  oxvn  operaliaan  m;ide  by  (»ne  ol  out  membei 
Stores  doing  an  annual  xolume  iii  the  neighborhood  of  SKMI.- 
(Mllt.  Price  25  cents. 


Dress  Department  Operation  in  Smaller  Volume  Stores 

\  detailed  siudx  ol  the  operation  ol  ten  siaares  xvhich  are 
doing  successliil  jobs  in  their  dress  departments.  Out  of 
print. 

Corset  Department  Operation  in  Smaller  Volume  Stores 

\  detailed  siudv  ol  the  openaliani  ol  sixteen  stores  xvliich  ;ire 
doing  sue cessi 111  jobs  in  their  corset  departments.  Price  SI. 00. 
l  o  members  50  cents. 

Simplified  Sales  Promotion  for  Retailers 

.\  guide  to  the  c'lhcient  handling  of  the  basic  problems  ol 
sales  promotion,  presented  in  simjrle  language  so  as  to  be 
easily  applicable  by  the  smaller  store  seeking  to  improve  its 
lieiformaiue  in  this  field.  Price  .S2.50.  I'o  members  .SI. 50. 

Sales  Audit  Procedure  in  Smaller  Stores 

.\  study  of  sales  audit  methods  based  on  data  supplied  bx  1 10 
stores  ill  the  smaller  store  ( lassificaiion.  (tut  of  print. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Plan  for  Local  Forecasts  as  the  Basis  for  Post'War  Planning 

This  IxHiklet,  by  the  N'.R.D.d.A.  Post-War  (lommittee,  em 
phasi/es  the  retailer’s  doniinaut  position  in  his  commiinilx 
.111(1  xviiy  he  should  ;ui(l  hoxx  he  can  lead  the  xvax  locally 
ill  properly  organi/ing  lor  the  post-xvar  jieriod.  LS  ]>agc-s. 
•Single  copies  gratis.  (Quantity  prices  on  recpiesl. 

Rational  Promotion  or  Rationing? 

Bx  I.exv  Hahn.  I'liis  IxHiklet  presents  graphicallv  the  rea¬ 
sons  behind  the  WPB  Declaration  of  Policy  and  xvhv  vol¬ 
untary  lonipliance  by  retailers  is  urgent.  It  is  important 
reading  for  your  promotion  people.  Others  of  your 
executives  also  should  be  interested  in  its  message.  8  pages. 
Ptite  2  cents. 

War  Time  Price  Controi  and  the  Retaii  Trade 

By  Dr.  Jules  Backmati,  .ScIkkiI  of  (amnnerce,  .\ccoutus  and 
I'itiance  of  New  York  University.  This  study,  c<mducted 
lot  the  N.R.D.G..\.,  treats  of  the  experience  of  the  L’nited 
States  with  price  control  systems  in  the  last  World  War,  as 
xvell  ;is  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  (iatiada  atid  (ier- 
niatiy,  during  the  present  conflict.  18  |>ages.  Price  10  cents. 


Selling  Wool  Products  Under  the  New  Wool  Labeling  Low 

By  I.exv  Hahn.  This  patiiphlet,  xvrilten  iti  concise,  iioii- 
techiiical  language,  is  intended  for  the  use  ol  salespeople 
and  others  selling  merchandise  under  the  W'ool  Products 
Labeling  .\ct.  (iontaitis  facts  about  the  law  xvilh  which 
salespeople  should  be  fatniliar,  as  xvell  as  inlorniatioii  iip.ni 
the  toii’iiaralive  value  of  dillerent  kinds  of  xvool.  1 1  pages. 
Price  5  cetits;  201  to  500  (opies,  I  cetits  eath:  over  500 
copies  31/2  cents  each. 

The  Buyer  and  National  Defense 

By  Lew  Hahn.  sixteen  page  pritited  pamphlet  contaitiitig 
iiiforniation  of  timely  interest  to  biivers.  Price  .3  cents; 
(|uantity  prices  upon  reeptest. 

The  Retailer  in  Defense 

An  address  by  Donald  M.  Nelsoti,  Director,  Supply  Priori¬ 
ties  and  .Mlocations  Board,  delivered  at  the  “Retailers  for 
Defense”  Dinner,  sponsored  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
(icK)tls  .AsscK'iation  at  the  .Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
1).  C..  September  15,  1941.  Out  of  print. 
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THE  BULLETIN 


THE  BULLETIN 

OHitial  monthly  maga/iiie  ol  the  National  Retail  l)rv  (iooiN 
AsMKiatioii.  (k>ntains  editorials  ami  timely  articles  oti  sub¬ 
jects  ot  vital  interest  to  store  principals,  controllers,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  buyers,  store  managers,  sales  promotion, 
personnel,  credit,  traffic  and  delivery  executives.  liit 
lini  i.KTiN  is  mailed  each  month  to  members  of  record  of  the 
N.R.D.Ci.A.  and  its  .Associate  Ciroups.  .Additional  snbscrip 
tions  are  available  to  executives  in  member  stores  at  .S.S  per 
year. 

MERCHANDISE  SALES  MANUALS 

PHblidiad  by  THE  BULLETIN  of  tho  N.R.D.G.A. 

Piico  75  coots  cock.  To  mombors  25  coots. 


Molting  o  Bottcr  Solosbooh  in  Fnrs 

By  .Max  Bachrach 

Making  Profits  Out  of  Modol  Hobbios 

By  Rollin  AV'illiams 

Pot  Doportmont  Manual 

By  .Arthur  Bennett 

Soiling  Pianos 

Soiling  Photography 

By  Kdwin  .\I.  Phillips 

Roody>to-Woor  Solos  Manual 

By  Constance  Talbot 


Baby  Doportmont  Morchondlsing  Manual 

By  Beatrice  Judelle 

A  Now  Day  in  Bodding  in  Doportmont  Storos 

Soiling  Clocks  A  Wotchos 

By  Mary  Boyd  Wagner 

Corrolotion  of  Rugs.  Droporios,  Upholstory,  Slip 

By  Helen  Painter 

Corsot  Soloswomon's  Monuoi 

Bv  .Alice  Dowd 


Soiling  Sloop 

By  Frier  .McLadlister 

Stotionory  Manual 

By  Mary  Ellen  King 

Soiling  Moro  Toys 

_  Bv  William  West 

Covors 

Kooping  Houso  in  Wortimo 
Bottor  Sioop  for  Bottor  Hoolth 

*  «  * 


Soliing  Pointors  for  EfFoctivo  Soliing  of  Cosmotics, 
and  Drugs 

By  Ralph  Harris 

Soiling  Corpots  in  Wortimo 


Toilotrios  Tfc,  DIgost 

By  .Max  Bachrach 

Published  by  the  Retail  Fur  Council 
Price  ,')0  cents 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  West  3lsf  Street,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  the  following  publications: 


Quantity  ! 

Name  of  Publication 

Price 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^  i 

Name . Title . 

Store . City . 

Orders  from  non-members  must  be  accompanied  by  check.  Make  checks  payable  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
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. . .  and  drive  even  harder  on  the  pay-roll  savings  plan!" 


Make  War  Bonds  the  Christmas  Order  of  the  Day. 
Urge  your  workers  to  make  their  personal  Christmas 
gifts  in  the  form  of  War  Bonds — and  practice  what  you 
preach!  Make  this  a  100%  War  Bond  Christmas — to 
insure  future  Yuletides  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Make  up  your  own  posters  to  spread  the  “War  Bonds 
for  Christmas”  story  across  your  plant.  Tell  the  story 
again  and  again  on  bulletin  boards,  in  your  plant  maga¬ 
zine,  and  on  pay  envelope  stuffers. 

But  don’t  forget  your  basic,  all-important  Pay-Roll 
Savings  Plan.  How’s  it  going,  these  days?  Perhaps  it 
needs  a  bit  of  stoking-up  right  this  very  minute,  to 
hold  its  full  head  of  steam  against  the  competitive  de¬ 
mands  of  the  holiday  season. 


We/7,  you’re  the  man  to  stoke  it!  You  can’t  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  keep  running  indefinitely  on  last  summer’s 
enthusiasm.  See  to  it  that  your  participation  percent¬ 
ages,  and  your  deduction  percentages,  both  end  up  the 
year  at  new  levels. 

Every  month,  now  your  Pay-Roll  Savings  ought  to 
run  well  ahead  of  the  preceding  month.  For  so  many 
families  that  formerly  depended  on  the  earnings 
of  a  single  worker,  now  enjoy  the  combined  earn- 
ings  of  several.  Such  family  incomes  are  doubled, 
trebled,  even  multiplied  many  times. 

Now's  the  time  to  turn  as  much  as  possible  of  these 
increased  earnings  into  War  Bonds — War  Bonds  for 
Christmas  .  .  .  and  War  Bonds  the  whole  year  ’round! 


GIVE  THE  PRESENT  WITH  A  FUTURE-WAR  BONDS! 

This  space  contributed  to  Victory  by  THE  BULLETIN 


This  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  and  the  War  Advertising  Council 


TH»  N»TION»u  DCPARTMINT  STOBC 


NATIOWAL  OC^ARTMCNT  STORC 


01139 


%-a-Ci  <t  'C:Z\ltfCiXO^ 


u^ioo 

SJ>9 


Oor  factory  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  proudly  flies  the  Army-Navy  "E"  with  three  stars  "A  dt  ^ 
for  ''unceasing  excellence"  in  the  production  of  precision  instruments  and  other  war  materie 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON  9,  OHIO 


One  Person's  Contribution 

payroll 


tPUST  one  personas  contribution  to  your  wartime 
payroll  problems  can  mean  thousands  of  vital  man¬ 
hours  saved  and  an  efficient  payroll  system  with 
greatly  reduced  payroll  personnel  ...  if  that  one 
person  has  a  National  Payroll  Machine  with  which 
to  work. 

Since  only  one  person  runs  this  machine,  only 
one  person  is  posting  the  earnings  records,  printing 
the  pay  statements  and  envelopes,  and  writing  the 
payroll  journal  .  .  .  and  the  same  one  person  is 
mechanically  computing  accurate  net  pay  figures 
and  accumulating  the  various  earnings  and  deduc¬ 
tions  in  individual  totals  for  control  and  proof 


purposes.  (This  machine  can  print  either  pay 
checks,  pay  envelopes  with  or  without  receipts,  or 
pay  statements  for  insertion  into  envelopes.) 

One  person  does  all  this  at  one  operation  .  .  . 
because  the  machine  prints  all  these  related  records 
simultaneously  —  all  originals  .  . .  and  at  the  same 
time  it  computes  the  net  balances,  accumulates  the 
individual  totals,  and  automatically  feeds  the 
posting  media. 

One  person  and  this  National  Payroll  Machine 
can  save  you  thousands  of  vital  man-hours. 

These  machines  are  available  to  businesses ; 
through  priorities. 
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SALES  AND  SERVICE 
OFFICES  IN 
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CASH  PAr  ENVELOPE 
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PAV  ENVELOPE  WITH  RECEIPT 


